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E have the story of ‘‘ The Pine 

Grove School” by Mr. Byron 

A. Brooks, author of “ Phil 


Vernon and His Schoolmasters.” The 
Sirst chapter next week. It is good. A 
series of articles, ‘‘Work for Little Ones,” 
by one of the best teachers in this country, 
‘will appear, the first on “Seeds,” next 
week. Notice the cut of the Newburg 
School-house. We have drawings of two 
others with ground plans to follow. A 
symposium on “The Normal School Ques- 
tion” is ready, and a host of other ‘good | 
things waiting. 

We are thankful for the numerous kind 
words in the shape of large club lists from 
all parts of the country. We are making 
«a paper so full of good things that our 
readers will willingly help us to keep the 
JOURNAL where we are placing it. 








Great changes are upon us. Ireland isin a time 

of transition. Revolution must come there 
od, for she is in a state of unstable equilibrium. 

forced dethronement of Alexander in Bulgaria 
has put European affairs in a state of great uncer- 
tainty. The Czar is pushing vigorously in Asia and 
threatens to annex a good part of that old land ,but 
he especially wants Constantinople and the control 
of the Bosphorus. The final disappearance of the 
Turk from Europe and the disruption of the Otto- 
man empire is near at hand. Recent events have 
brought us near the time when this great change so 
long foreshadowed must be regarded as imminent 
and inevitable. i 


VW ORK is the expressed thought of the world. 
The mind plans what the hands execute. Every 
telegraph wire, every railroad car, every electric 
light, each one of the thousand articles sold in the 
‘stores, is the completed thought of some thinker. It 
was planned and executed in order to meet some 
ideal. There is great joy in completed labor. Noth- 
ing of the earth is like it. When the inventor has 
finished his machine and sees it work according to 
his thought, he feels an inward exultation nothing 
can repress. It is the joy of success! There have 
been thousands since Archimedes, who have 
shouted Eureka! Eureka! Itis the cry of victory, a 
victory far greater than that achieved by a vic- 
torious. army, for it is the mastery of mind over 
matter—the chaining of the elements to the car of 
thought, and making them do the bidding of man. 

What has conquered lightning and mae it goand 
come at our bidding ? What has harnessed steam 
and made it pull mighty trains on the railroads, 
turn millions of wheels, and propel great vessels 
over all oceans? ‘Thought! Immortal thought! 
Thinking moves the world! The divine art of 
thinking has done it all. 

The art of thinking is the fruit of teaching. A 
poor savage thinks nothing new. He eatshis food 
builds his hut, and clothes his body the same as his 
ancestors a thousand years ago. -He is only one 
step above the bee that stings him. But set his 
thoughts in motion, teach him to think of some- 
thing better than his fathers have had, and he will 
become transformed into a new being. You'll not 
know him. He has built a new house, made a new 
plow, woven new cloth, put on new clothes, learned 
the use of soap, and is born again into a new life. 

Thought has done it all. 

It makes little difference how little a human be- 
ing knows; if he only has the power of thinking, he 
will be certain to work out something worthy his 
immortal origin and destiny. 








WANTED! honesty and capacity! Where? 

Everywhere. In shop, pulpit, public office, 
school-room, and editorial chair. A New York law- 
yer said last week that a judge recently elected, 
paid twenty-five thousand dollars for his nomin- 
ation. He knew it to bea fact. This lawyer is an 
honest man but the judge is not. Did he make it 
pay ? He has capacity enough to see well to that. 
How shall we get honest and capable men? Make 
boys honest and capable. Good boys are the stuff 
out of which good men are made. _ What forces 
make boys good? The home, the school, and the 
church, but the greatest of these is the home, and 
the greatest in the home is—mother. Therefore, 
train the girls! and the coming geveration of men 
will be an improvement on the present. 





WHEN good men are elected to office, all good 

people everywhere rejoice, and when good 
teachers are elected to educational offices all good 
teachers rejoice. Our schools have been ruled so 
many years by those outside the teaching pro- 
fession that it has come to be thought a matter of 





-course for a doctor, or a lawyer, or a minister, or a 


+} out. 


merchant to become visitor or chairman of the 
school committee, or president of the Board, or act- 
ing superintendent. Nobody is insulted, for it is 
immemorial custom. But we rejoice that old cus- 
toms are changing. The JourRNAL has always con- 
tended most earnestly for a new order of things, 
when school offices will be held by school men. No 
paper has been more outspoken on this question. 





HE cry that comes up from all sides is the indif 

ference of the teachers to their progress. Not 
that the teacher is not trying to keep a good school 
himself, but that he does not care whether. anyone 
else does. A lady lately said, ‘‘My principal does 
not care whether Iam a subscriber to an educa 
tional paper or not; out of fourteen assistants only 
two of us read papers. I am the only one, I think, 
that has a book on education.” Mr. Walker, who 
was for ten years the president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City, a man of commanding in- 
tellect, said, ‘* there will be no profession of teaching 
until the teachers own and study books relating to 
education as the lawyer and physician do.” Proba- 
bly there are plenty of teachers who do not care 
whether there is any profession or not. Their 
prayer is, ‘‘ The Lord bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife ; us four and no more. Amen.” 
If they keep a school that is not condemned by the 
public, and the salary is paid regularly, they go 
home perfectly contented. 

But this is not enough, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the word that all men may ascend unto 
higher and nobler realms of life and thought,” is as 
imperative as any one of the ten commandments. 
What will the teacher do this year to advance edu- 
cation? Will he do no more than go on hearing 
lessons as he did last year? ‘Will he not interest 
himself in the advancement of education? We be- 
lieve he will. . We believe the old lot who do not 
care a cent whether anyone else is saved is dying 
There is a better and a broader spirit coming 
into the schools. There is a determination to make 
the teacher’s calling more respectable, more scien- 
tific, mcre worthy the admiration of all classes. It 
will not do for the teacher to be indifferent to the 
position and progress of his profession. 





NE of the hopeful signs of the times is the 
growth of the temperance movement; a wing 
of the Republican party, under the name of ‘‘ Anti- 
Saloon Republicans,” has begun a work that is to 
stir the land. The foe of the schools is the saloon. 
A teacher was walking up the street to his school 
one morning when a woman came running down 
the steps of her house to meet him. “Oh Mr. 
A—, cannot you do something for James! Since 
he left school he has done nothing but hang around 
the beer-saloon from morning till night.” That 
young man, a son of a gifted father and mother, 
with a delightful home, was waylaid by the saloon; 
he was captured, made a prisoner, and slowly 
poisoned. Ina few years he was buried by those 
who said, ‘‘ It is well that he is dead.” 

Thus all over the land the gilded saloon is the 

enemy of the plainly-furnished school-house and 
church. The teacher has felt this, and has wondered 
who of the young boys in his classes would escape. 
Would half of them? Would that bright and 
enthusiastic John? Would that lovable Harry? 
Would that caln: and impassive Arthur? The years 
roll on and whore are the ‘“‘ boys?’ How many of 
them have become stalwart men? How many has 
the saloon slain right before the very eyes of their 
parents and teachers, How many are dragging out 
painful lives because of the poison there adminis- 
tered? 
Ah! yes, the teachers will rejoice in the onward 
movement of the temperance reformation. Edu 
cation means the improvement of the man; it mean 
more than the spelling-book and the grammar. 
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EDUCATION vs. SCHOOL ROUTINE 


Ir there is anything the teacher should. pray to be de- 
livered from, it is the confounding of education with 
school routine. Not as bad as this is the confounding of 
scholarship with mental development—but that too is 
bad. But routinism not only does not effect education, 
it actually hinders it. The teacher must wage a constant 
battle with what many consider the end. Hawthorne 
describes the railroad to Heaven very charmingly; he 
tells about the stations, the engineers, and all that. The 
only trouble was that they could not get a depot in 
Heaven, and so it was not certain the passengers ever 
arrived there. It was all good except this one point. 
Routinism makes a gathering of pupils beautiful to the 
eye; there are books, recitations, and all that, but it is by 
no means certain that the pupils are educated. 

We visited a routine teachers’ school once. We found 
her a little late that morning. She entered in haste in a 
few minutes, threw off her hat and called, ‘ First-class 
in reading, take your seats.” Then seeing there was a 
visitor, paused, and gave him a rather ungracious wel- 
come. We begged her to go right on and she did. The 
impression left on our mind was the same as when a 
company of soldiers is drilled. It was no new thing. 
The teacher had made the same remarks before and pro- 
bably a good many times. ‘‘ You read too fast,” or 
‘* You read too slow,” or ‘‘ You didn’t read loud encugh.” 
‘* Spell distance, benefit, cordial, etc.” and finally ended 
up with, ‘‘ Take the next six verses, you are excused.” 
And the other exercises were of the same nature. 

It seemed to us that the teacher had not prepared for 
meeting her class; it was an old story—it was simply 
hearing recitations. Now a teacher who comes to school 
feeling that a routine of things is to be gone through 
with before she is free, is all wrong. She belongs to those 
pupils-soul and body-for a certain period of the day, and 
the rest of the time she must prepare for that meeting, 
that encounter; she may put the exercises that she 
will have intoa fixed form—this is not routinism. It 
is not the routine that educates, it is the teacher. She 
must generate power, train. habits, and cultivate tastes. 
But routinism does not do this, it prevents it. 


FUSSINESS. 








THERE is occasionally a fussy soul, who is continually 
troubling himself about things of no account. If he is 
in the church he is trying to find out: ‘‘ Of what kind 
of dust Adam was created,” and, ‘‘ how the star in the 
East can be reconciled with astronomical facts.” If he 
is trying to be in business, he will spend much time in 
computing exactly ‘‘ how long it would take a cent at 
comyound six per cent. interest to amount to a million 
of dollars,” or, ‘‘what the national debt would have 
amounted to if the war had continued a year and six 
months longer.” If heis teaching, he is puzzling and 
boring everybody by his impracticable questions in ref- 
erence to absolutely unimportant and unprofitable sub- 
jects, such as, ‘‘ How many of the plays of Shakespeare 
were written during the last two years of his life?” 
‘* Who was the first man to whom Columbus suggested 
the possibility of finding a new route to India?’ “Can 
an adverb modify prepositions?” ‘‘ What great man was 
born with a wart on the lower end of his right little 
finger?’ He will kindly suggest to you in a sort of pe- 
dantic way that ‘the generally accepted pronunciation 
of depot is dépot, accent on the first syllable,” and that 
you ‘‘ inadvertently said miseum, instead of muséum.” 
He will look ‘wondrous wise” and imagine you are 
mightily impressed with his erudition, and profoundly 
thankful for his suggestions. Such a person has his 
place, but it is a remarkably smallone. A million such 
souls as his would rattle in a mustard seed, each one 
having as much room as a shiner in the Atlantic Ocean. 





THE trade unions are continually limiting the oppor- 
tunities of American boys for learning a trade, but they 
are only hastening the time when industrial and trade 
schools will be free and common, 





A NEw paper has been started in Kansas which has 
for its motto, ‘‘ The elevation of public morals ond horse 
thieves.” 

It has the following principles: ‘‘ Anti-monopoly, anti- 
dyspepsia, anti-polygamy, anti-fogyism, anti-whiskey, 
anti-anarchy, and anti-cussedness generally.” Why 
would it not be well to add ‘‘ anti-sin?’ That would in- 
clude the whole lot. 








A BREAD AND BUTTER EDUCATION. 





The bread and butter argument is a most effective one 
in school work. Shall a child study only those things 
that will enable him to earn a living? It is charged by 
a workingmen’s club in New England that the education 
of children who leave school before they are fourteen, 
years of ageis ‘‘ peculiarly inefficient, and, as a prepar- 
ation for practical life, of little utility, from the fact 
that they have been employed mostly in beginnings 
in various branches of knowledge, and have acquired 
but little that is complete in itself, The studies seem to 
be, in great measure, only a preparation for the work of 
the more advanced classes, and they are therefore of un- 
certain value to those who must leave school at the age 
mentioned.” 

This club proceeds to classify those studies and meth- 
ods that seem to them best adapted to meet the require- 
ments of those children who leave school at the age of 
fourteen. We present them in a classified. manner : 

They should receive specific instruction as to health- 


ful ways of living, and in the care of their eyes, teeth, | 


digestive organs, and other bodily faculties. 

They should be taught the value of pure air, and of 
pure water, and of some measure of out-of-door enjoy- 
ment, in relation to health of body and mind. 

They should be trained to thorough efficiency in the 
use of the tables and rules used in measuring or ascer- 
taining quantities of all kinds in actual business, such 
as brickwork, stonework, and everything connected 
with building operations ; in the measurement of ar- 
ticles of merchandise, of surfaces, and solids of various 
kinds, and in the methods of computation for interest, 
percentage, etc, 

They should be taught to understand, enjoy, and re- 
spect the powers of the English language, and should be 
trained to speak and write it with directness and sin- 
cerity, so that, while they subsist by the labor of their 
hands, the life of working people may be made attrac- 
tive and interesting to themselves by thought. 

They should be taught to depend mostly upon them- 
selves. 

They should be taught whatever will be in the great- 
est degree serviceable in enabling them to make life in- 
teresting for themselves and for those about them. 

Then follows a declaration of doctrines. They say : 

“* We believe that the inefficiency of education, andthe vague- 
ness and uncertainty of thought or mental vision which it pro- 
duces, are highly injurious to the interests of the working people 
of our country.” 

Concerning our public system of teaching, the Chris- 
tian Union says : 

“The present system in vogue in our public schools does not 
meet the needs of the children of all classes, and to the poorest 
classcs—that is, the children of the mechanic and laborer,—it 
gives but the very rudiments of an education, and that pot of the 
most practical kind. There is no doubt that there are thousands of 
fathers and mothers who take their children from school because 
they know that the studies to which they have access are not those 
that will be used in earning a living, and that is the paramount 
question in thousands of homes.” 





We leave the subject here this week, simply remark- 
ing that there is here much food for thought. . Educa- 
tionally we are in a transition state. Our public school, 
as it now exists, is of recent growth, and it stands to 
reason that it may be modified in many ways. Just 
how and where these changes can best be effected is one 
of the most important =e before our people. 





IN this city they are tabi higher fences around the 
reservoirs and opening more saloons, 





THERE is an advance all along the line. A recent let- 
ter from Professor Hyde, of the St. Cloud State Normal 
school, and State Institute Conductor, says that he no- 
tices a “‘growing intelligence, quickened professional 
spirit, and increased disposition to look upon the teach- 
er’s work as one demanding time, study, and a spirit of 
earnest devotion from those who undertake it.” The 
same report comes from many counties in the east. 


THE race is on the up-grade, not down-grade, as some 
would have us believe. The world was never better 
than to-day, and it will be better to-morrow than to- 
day. Our fathers never dreamed of so good a day as 
ours, and we have not dreamed of the good times our 
children will see. Let us rejoice and be glad. The Dar- 
winians teach that the race of man started with a 
monod, and from the infinitely remote past has been on 
the upward ascent, not descent, ever since. They have 
not told us to what perfection it will ultimately come. 
It is a good day to work and hope in. 








OUR ia a EXAMINATIONS. 


- conducted, do not give 
the results of good teaching, because they are based 
upon the supposition that knowledge is everything. A 
cross, selfish, and even brutal teacher may make good 
text-book scholare. They may know a wonderful num- 
ber of facts in history and geography; they may be 
| quick in mathematical and excellent in the 
languages, and yet with all this they may send their 
pupils out into the world fit only to become Wall Street 
sharpers, boodle, vicious, andtricky politicians. They 
‘will probably get money, livé in Fifth Avenue palaces, 
drive fast horses, and be among the “successful” men 
of the world. But are these things the measures of their 
success? By no means. Just such men pulled Rome 
d»wn, and just such men will cause the ruin of our 
country when it falls. The imparting of knowledge is 
of minor importance. Weare running wild over strength 
of body and mind, and neglecting the culture of the 
soul, 

There are some who will say that all this is “non 
sense,” ‘‘ preaching,” and all that. It is not nonsense, 
and if it is preaching, the more of it the better. We 
want some earthquake that will shake a few of these 
fundamental truths into the inner consciousness of 
thousands of teachers who are wild over facts. They 
are everlastingly asking ‘‘Who?” ‘‘ What?’ ‘When?’ 
‘‘How?” This is the beginning, middle, and end of all 
their teaching. If they can find a pupil who ean tell 
the name of Queen Victoria’s great grandmother, or 
conjugate the Greek irregular verbs, and give Cicero’s 
idiomatic expressious, and explain the trinomial theor- 
em, they at once pronounce him “excellent.” Special 
results stand at the end of all their ideas of school work. 


WHat THE SoutH Wants.—“ One of the great prob- 
lems of the south,” says The New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, ‘‘is education. It is the immense amount of illit- 
eracy in this section that has held it back in material 
progress. With a large prdéportion of its population un- 
able to read or write, the heritage of war and devasta- 
tion, itis difficult for the south to advance in prosperity. 
to improve its agriculture, or become great in manufac- 
tures,” 











Some of our worthy contemporaries seem to be afraid 
of us. They dare not let the nate of our paper be seen 
upon their pages, for fear some ‘of their contributors 
will straight-way leave them. And yet they cannot re- 
sist the temptation of appropriating some of our good 
things, so they make a compromise with their desires 
and their consciences and credit what they take from us 
to Ex. Of course it isn’t fair, when each of the other 
papers drawn upon to fill their yawning columns is duly 
and properly credited. It isn’t fair, but it is funny. 


THE description of the Newburg Free Academy build- 
ing which appears in our columns this week, will be of 
interest to any who are preparing for new school build- 
ings. It may also serve to stir up other people to do 
something for the health and comfort of the school chil- 
dren, where such an awakening is needed. It is a sign 
of active interest in the welfare of the school when the 





| citizens cheerfully meet the expenses of such a beauti- 
| ful and healthful building as that of the one we illus- 


trate. 





No work pays better than the promotion of good 
reading among the young. Every good book read is 
sure to counteract the evil effects of two bad ones. We 
believe in the contagious character of the good. In pro- 
moting the circulation of right books no man has done 
better service than Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, 
Conn., and we are glad to note the commencement of 
his fall campaign through New York, Ohio, Indiana, 


and Illinois. His work pays. 





CORRIGENDA.—-The extract in a recent JOURNAL from 
Dr. Klemm’s address on “‘ The Requirements of a Good 
Question” should have been credited to The Carolina 
Teacher. Mr. Edward Busch, not Mr, Edwards, is presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 


IN this issue of our papel WIR be tdeba afi eittcds'ty 
Dr. Bearce. Thisis the firstof aseries upon the “‘ Science 
and Art of Writing,” and will be followed by others on 
““ Movement,” “Form,” ete. It will be perused with 
great interest hy our readers. 
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THE NEWBURG ACADEMY BUILDING. 


The new building of the Newburg Free Academy, of 
which a cut is here shown, has just been completed and 
opened for use. It isa three-story structure, 112 by 68 feet, 
d*vided into 12 class-rooms, located on the first and sec- 
ond floors ; a large assembly room on the third floor, 88 
by 64 feet, with aseating capacity of 600 ; and a basement, 
part of which is to be fitted up for manual training 
rooms, and the rest to be occupied as furnace rooms, 
coal rooms, etc. 

The roof is of concrete form, in the Queen Anne and 
Byzantine styles—a combination of both. There are 
terra cotta trimmings on the cornices, with terra cotta 
finials and corbels on the roof, and trimmingsof the 
same material also on the gables. The arrangements for 
a plentiful supply of daylight all through the building 
appear to be admirable. Windows of ample size are lo- 
cated throughout, in abundance. The material of the 
windows is the best of French-plate glass, with panes 
large in size, and the circular heads of cathedral or 
stained glass. Each of the rooms and all of the outer 
hallways are furnished with blinds, on the inside. A 
new and fine arrangement has been adopted in the lay- 
ing out of the plans for the academy. Itis to so locate 
the class-rooms as to bring the light from the windows, 
in each, over the left shoulders of all the pupils. Each 
room in the building is finished in Georgia pine, stained 
with creosote, two coats of shellac, three coats of var- 
nish, and rubbed with pumice stone, Butcher’s Boston 
polish, and lard oil. The wainscotting is run up to the 
lower part of the windows, where windows are located, 
to a height of four feet, and in other places to a height 
of two feet eight inches, The floors are all of Georgia 
pine, laid in narrow strips, and the inner doors are con- 
structed of white pine. The outer doors, of which there 
are two at the front, a like number at the rear, and 
others at either end, are of quartered oak, finished with 
the grain of the wood finished in shellac and rubbed with 
pumice stone and lard oil. The hallways upon each floor 
are spacious, finished up with arches,and the stairways are 
broad, easy of ascent and descent, and with an utter ab- 
sence of all “‘ winding,” abrupt turns and landings being 
provided instead. The walls are a noticeable and strik- 
ing feature of the finish of the structure. The ceilings 
are all wire-lathed. The heating apparatus is ‘‘ The Im- 
proved Ruttan Tubular Furnace,” which is so construct- 
ed as to ventilate as well as warm. It is warranted to 
change the whole current of air with all the windows 
closed. The process consists principally in driving the 
foul air down through places at the lower part of the 
wainscotting ; from there it is forced down into the foul 
air gathering rooms, to the bent shafts, and so up tothe 
top of the building. In the meantime a new and pure 
current of air is furnished through other ventilators. 
The heating system is regarded as being as near perfec- 
_tion as is attainable. 

There are four capacious wardrobes in each school- 
room, with the exception of the south and north rooms. 
Here there are but two watdrebes; which are much 





There is a system of electric bells throughout the 
building. By this system instant communication is es- 
tablished with each school-room, the assembly room, 
and the janitor’s apartments. Teachers can communi- 
cate at pleasure with all parts of the building. The bells 
are conveniently on the wall at the rear of each teach- 
er’s desk. 

For evening use, each of the school-rooms is furnished 
with one electrolier of four lights, and the assembly 
room has ten electroliers, of ten lights each. All of these 
are fixed for a combination of gas and electricity. In 
the halls there are six light electroliers. On the upper 
floor, at the north end of the building, will be located 
the laboratory, connected with another good-sized room, 
in which will be placed the philosophical instruments 
and mineral collection of the academy. The academy is 
approached from the front by two magnificent broad 
entrances, with blue stone steps and platform—bush 
hammered. At the rear the two entrances are also ap- 
proached by five stone steps and platform, and also a 
winding coping of the same material. There are also 
stone seats at the sides of both front and rear entrances. 

The desks for scholars and teachers, in each class- 
room, are of the latest improved styles. The desks are 
all arranged for one pupil only. In the graduating 
class-room the furniture is all of cherry. In the other 
class-rooms it is a combination of cherry and maple. In 
the assembly room, a superb one, the seats are the best 
quality of opera chairs, with the latest improvements, in 
the way of racks for hats, etc. A peculiarity of these 
chairs is the fact that they are absolutely comfortable. 
The stage, which is a large one, is located upon the east 
side of the room. The chairs, about 600 in number, are 
ranged in semi-circular form from north to south The 
hght—which in daylight streams through large windows 
at front and rear of the hall, is rich and mellow. The 
large, heavy beams along toward each side of the assem- 
bly room, which are stained as is the other wood-work 
of the edifice, are far from being ugly in appearance. In 
fact, they add to the rich and tasteful appearance of the 
room. 

Stairways upon either end of the edifice lead to and 
from the assembly room. The roof of the grand build- 
ing is of slate, the material being as the plans and speci- 
fications called for in all parts of the building, the best 
that could be obtained. Upon the tower the slate is ar- 
tistically arranged in different colors. 





A FEW MORE ARGUMENTS. 

In the Journal of Sept. 11 we had an editorial on 
‘““What We Need.” Since that time a few more argu- 
ments of the same sort have come to us, which we here. 
with present. They are hard facts ; there is no poetry 
or sentiment in them. They present school affairs just 
as they are m many places, and we leave them to the 
sober thoughts of our readers : 

The first story shall betold by Dr. Bacon, of Syracuse. 
We take it from The Academy, of which he is the edi- 





larger than the others: 





tori He says, concerning Mri Taylor; late principal of 





the Rochester, N. Y., Free Academy, that he leaves his 
place under circumstances of peculiar hardship. 


“ When a man like Dr. Bradley leaves at his own wish for bette 
4 wider field, we feel a pride in our state and its record. 7 
it when a man of unusual scholurship and ability, of large ex- 


eminent su of un illigence and unim- 
peached character, is dro he used influence to 
revent jiquor selling on Suuday, one stands aghat not at the 
Pardship to the individual, but at the prospect of the schools. It 
is no uncommon thing to c many of evils of the present 
day to the us neglects of the public schools, to complain 
that in our courses of study, religion and morals are crowded 
out. Butif aman of godly life, who commands the respect of 
all his associates his manhood and his technical ability in his 
special work, can dismissed from his schoo! because his u- 
ence is plainly and definitely for temperance and morality, the 
— of popular education can see their triumph near at 
The feeling of sympathy for the individual is entirely hidden 
our shame at the humiliation of a great city. - ef 
Mr. byt winter moved in conjunction with a few others 


to 0,”’a low-lived place of amusement, on Sun- 
days. The manager was indicted but has never been prosecuted. 
Back of the ** Casino Company limited,” was “The Duffy Whisky 


Co...” and the“ J. H. Miller Brewing Co.”’ Tbese men brought 


their influence to bear upon that portion of the Board of Educa- 
tion interested directly or indirectly in the liquor traffic, and Mr. 
Taylor was dropped by a close vote, though unanimously recom- 
mended for wy by the committee. A wholesale liquor 
dealer made, and a saloon pooper both Republicans) seconded, 
the motion to remove Mr. —- or. The latter bad no warning, 
ae | just received and declined an offer of the position of as- 
sistant superintendent, (salary $2,500,) at Cleveland, where he 
had taught for eight year.” 


Mr. V. M. Colvin has lately been dropped from a 
Rochester, N. Y., principalship. There wasno trial ; he 
had no chance to defend himself against vague rumors, 
he was never asked a question—simply discharged, after 
twenty-two years of continuous service in one school! The 
special cause was that it was reported that he voted 
against the chairman of the teachers’ committee becom- 
ing a member of a popular club. 

A.G. Knapp, who has taught eleven years in Rochester, 
was a gallant soldier in the late war, was wounded in 
the chest at Cold Harbor, and will carry a terrible re- 
minder of its effects to his grave. He has always been 
esteemed as a faithful and efficient teacher. His wife 
and three small children depend upon him for support. 
There were no charges; he had no chance to defend 
himself against an unjust rumor, he was simply dis- 
missed with no explanations. 

The next instance comes from over the sea. 
are taken from the Schoolmaster, London: 


“On the slopes of the braes of Angus there is a little place 
cal oun, whose ool rd members ought thoroughly 
to be ashamed of themselves. At one fell swoop they have 
brought the salary of one of their female teachers trom £105 to 
£60, without the smallest shadow of justification forthe act. As 
one of the minority urged, the motion may legal, but it is 
morally unjust, and a distinct breach of faith with the teacher. 
In these days of on over-stocked market the teacher may accept 
the reduction as inevitable ; but there can be no difference of 
opinion among ail honest men regarding the injustice of the 

airman, who, like bis namesake, the crab, thus walks back- 
wardsin his dealing. if not Auchinblae alone, but half «a dozen 
o ring hes had .been included in the Board member- 
ship. SS an act of injustice would scarcely have been carried 
nto effect.’ 


We could multiply instances, but it is not necessary. 
The facts are universally admitted, and as painful as 
they are true. What do teachers intend todo about 
them? The manliness and womanliness of the profes- 
sion should rise up and with indignation demand treat- 
ment worthy of the Christian civilization of which we 
boast so much. 


The facts 
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AN ENGLISH OPINION. 





THE London Schoolmaster recently had the following 
note concerning American schools: 


‘*A teacher who has not stopped at home ”—who 
must evidently be very nearly related to our old friend, 
‘The Schoolmaster Abroad”—writes on the American 
board schools, as models for our imitation here. They 
are, according to his account, well-nigh Utopian institu- 
tions. Inthe first place, they are *‘ fine educational fac- 
tories,” containing philosophical apparatus for illustrat- 
ing the beautiful phenomena of the world of nature, 
worth at least £100. Every school has a piano, to the 
music of which the pupils march in to their lessons, and 
afterwards march out again; girls of sixteen are set to 
teach lads of fifteen, managing them with the stroke of 
a small bell, or the movement of a wand ; corporal pun- 
ishment is unknown; and the study of geography is 
aided by dressing up the pupils in fancy costumes to 
represent the different nationalities of the world. Evi- 
dently a system based on philosophical apparatus under 

lass, marching to solemn music, the maintenance of 
fiscipline by a bell tinkled by a little girl, and the prac- 
tice of tableaux vivants, ought to have magnificent re- 
sults—and we suppose these are to be assumed as a mat- 
ter of course, since the traveled schoolmaster says noth- 
ing about them ; so little, at least, that they amount to 
nothing. One thing, however, is quite clear—that the 
American school board child has an uncommonly good 
time. So, probably, would the British child under the 
sume conditions, Only one party seems to be forgotten 
by the school master abroad—the sort of time that would 
be had by the British rate — For. be it remembered, 
all these *‘ fine educational factories” are free; and ob- 
servation. by no means warrants us in believing that 
the article turned out is of a quality at all better than 
comes from the antiquated schools of the oid world. 





An Unabridged Dictionary is as essential to a teacher 
as food, . 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITERATURE. 





The following is from a master hand, and is full of 
suggestion. How many of the readers of the JouRNAL 
recognize either the matter or the style? Who will name 
the author, and where this extract may be found? 

“Real know.edge, the knowledge on which all civili- 
zation is based, solely consists in an acquaintance with 
the relations which things and ideas bear to each other 
and to themselves; in other words, in an acquaintance 
with physical and mental laws. If the time should ever 
come when all these laws are known, the circle of 
human knowledge will then be complete ; and, in the 
interim, the value of literature depends upon the extent 
to which it communicates either a knowledge of the 
laws, or the materials by which the laws may be discov- 
ered. The business of education is to accelerate this 
great movement and thus increase the fitness and apti- 
tude of men, by increasing the resources which they 
possess. Towards this purpose literature, so far as it is 
auxiliary, is highly useful. But tolook upon an ac- 
quaintance with literature as one of the objects of edu- 
cation, is to mistake the order of events, and tomake the 
end subservient to the means. It is because this is done, 
that we often find what are called highly educated men, 
the progress of whose knowledge has been actually re- 
tarded by the activity of their education. Weoften find 
them burdened by prejudices, which their reading, in- 
stead of dissipating, has rendered more inveterate. For 
literature, being the depository of the thoughts of man- 
kind, is full, not only of wisdom, but also of absurdities. 
The benefit, therefore, which is derived from literature. 
will depend, not so much upon the literature itself, as 
upon the skill with which it is studied, and the judg- 
ment with which it is selected. These are the prelimi- 
nary conditions of success; and, if they are not obeyed, 
the number and value of the books in a country become 
a matter quiteunimportant. Even in anadvanced stage 
of civilization, there is always a tendency to prefer those 
parts of literature which favor ancient prejudices, rather 
than those which cppose them ; and in cases where thi- 
tendency is very strong, the only effect of great learning 
will be to supply the materials which may corroborate 
old errors, and confirm old superstitions. In our time 
such instances are not uncommon; and we frequently 
meet with men whose erudition ministers to their igno- 
rance, and who, the more they read, the less they know. 
There have been states of society in which this disposi- 
tion was so general, that literature has done far more 
harm than good.” 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, WORCESTER, Mass. 


Public schools were first established in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay in order “that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers.” Learning in 
that day meant literature, science, mathematics, the an- 
cient classics. Those early colonists were founding a 
Christian state. The church was a prominent institution 
for inculcating the principles of morality and religion. 
The minister was not less respected than the magistrate. 
Industrial pursuits engrossed the attention of the colon- 
ists. They had to wage an unremitting war with wi!'d 
nature for their subsistence, Industry was a necessity. 
Religion was a potent factor in society. These interests 
were in no danger of neglect; but learning was liable to 
die out, and hence the schools. With the development« 
of the country and the establishment of the republic, 
later, universal intelligence was seen to be a necessity in 
a free government, and so the system of free public 
schools for intellectual training has become universal. 
Religious training was left mainly to the church and the 
family; and to the family belonged the rearing of child- 
ren in habits of industry and frugality. Under this 
trinity the country has prospered. In no country is 
there greater business activity, a healthier moral tone, or 
more universal intelligence. 

This universal intelligence is no tconducive to the prop- 
agation of certain old-world motives, under the name 
of religion. There are doctrines which can be propa- 
gated only by instilling them into the immature minds 
of children, and against which intelligent reason revolts: 
and the advocates of these doctrines wisely desire to con- 
trol the education of the young in order to fasten upon 
the growing minds their own beliefs. 

Moreover, rapid immigration, improved machinery, 
and associated industries with the consequent division 
and minute sub-division of labor, have changed the 
face of society. The bo, cannot as formerly work with 
his father in the field or at the bench; and the girl does 
not spin and weave and sew at home. The father is, as 














a rule, employed in a single process requiring little skill; 
and the mother’s work is not remunerative, since fac- 
tories proluce the cloth ani the garments so much 
cheaper. Children well trained at school, intellcctually, 
do not find themselves so useful therefore as they form- 
erly were. While the schools have kept well to their ori- 
ginal sphere, intellectual training, there have lately 
arisen two classes of critics; one demanding a religious 
‘‘annex” and the other insisting upon the addition of 
shops. ‘‘Man,” they say, “has a threefold nature, 
moral, intellectual, and physical; and these should be de- 
veloped simultaneously.” 

That man has this threefold nature nobody denies; but 
the simultaneous development may go on, if it is not all 
lone in a schoo!. The church, the family, and the 
school, each has its sphere. Symmetrical development 
loes not require, necessarily, that the lesson in arithme- 
sic or English grammar should be followed by a lesson in 
the catechism or a prayer, and this by a few strokes of 
the hammer or the saw—all under the same roof and by 
the same teacher. Education is something broader and 
larger than what is acquired in schools, and the school 
san not attempt it all. 

And industrial education does not consist in mere man- 
aal training. It is the mind that is to be educated, and 
10t the muscles merely. Forgetting this truism the 
vdvocates of manual training seek to add shops of one 
sort or another to school-houses. At first they desire to 
wrepare children for active business, thus usurping the 
‘unction of parents. Again they assert that dexterity 
—mere skill with the hand -is a prime essential for 
schools. Dislodged from these positions they claim that 
nental training is sieiiaaciaial unaccompanied with man- 
ual industry. * 

That technical schools are exceedingly useful nobody 
loubts; that some form of industrial training may be 
orofitably attached to the schools, at least that these 
schools may give a bent in the direction of such pur- 
suits, is not denied;+ but for schoolmasters to neglect 
sheir high function—the training of the immaterial es- 
sence of our being—and turn their school-houses into 
work-shops, and play-shops at that, is the height of folly 
—a folly soon to wane. 


* See Mr, Ham in Harper’s Monthly. May, 1885. 
+ See Century Magazine, Oct., 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF WRITING. 


By H. W. Bearce, M. D. 

In order to teach any branch successfully, one should 
rationally understand it in all its parts. We, in order to 
know why we do certain things in writing, must have 
some knowledge of the anatomy of the arm, forearm, 
and hand, as these are the parts whose function is to pro- 
pel the pen in its journey across the paper. That part of 
the body with which we have to deal is called the right 
apper extremity or limb, and includes the shoulder, It 
is most conveniently considered in Divisions. The 
shoulder, composed of the clavicle (collar bone), and 
scapula (shoulder blade); the arm, extending from the 
shoulder to the elbow, containing the humerus ; the 
forearm, extending from the elbow to the wrist, and 
formed by the radius(outer rotary bone), and ulna(inner 
bone); the carpus (wrist), formed by eight small bones 
ossa carpi); the palm, composed of the five palm bon2s 
(ossa metacarpi); and the fingers, consisting of fourteeu 
bones (phalanges). 

THE Jomnts of the upper limb are as follows: The 
shoulder joint, composed of the scapula and hu:nerus 
(the clavicle serving merely for muscular attachment); 
the elbow joint, formed by the humerus,radius, and ulna; 
the two radio-ulnar, or rotary joints, formed by the 
radius and ulna at their two extremities; the wrist joint, 
composed of the radius, eight ossa carpi, and five ossa 
netacarpi; the five knuckle joints, formed by the heads 
of the ossa metacarpi, and adjacent phalanges ; and 
lastly, the nine finger joints, forming two rows in the 
fingers, while there is only one in the thumb. The ends 
of bones that enter into the formation of joints are held 
in place by a special structure composed of dense white 
fibrous tissue, which, while possessing remarkable 
strength, is perfectly flexible, and permits of the freest 
movements allowed by the bony formation of the 
joints. These structures are called ligaments. 

The moTiIons of the Jomnts are as follows: First, the 
shoulder joint is of the ball-and-socket variety, and ad-. 
mits of the greatest freedom of motion in all possible di- 
rections, i. e , inwards, outwards, forwards, and back- 
wards, and is the principal centré of motion in writing. 

Second, the elbow joint is of the hinge kind, admitting 
of motion in only two directions. Third, the radio-ulnar 





or rotary joint is rotary or axial in character, and 





through its agency we are enabled to turn the hand from 
a [rune po-ition (palm down) to one that is supine (palm 
up), and vice versa. Fourth, the wrist joint. Thisis the 
most complex one in the body, being formed by no less 
than fourteen bones and one cartilage. and is of a modi- 
fied ball-and-socket nature. Fifth, the knuckle joints 
are of the true ball-and-socket variety, with the differ- 
ence that those of the little, ring, and middle fingers are 
almost wholly restricted in their lateral movements, 
while the others, the index finger and thumb, are re- 
markable for their extreme mobility in all directions, 
and especially is this true of the latter at its carpal junc- 
tion. Sixth, the finger joints, like the elbow, are true 
hinge joints. 

Myodynamics, The muscular forces which are pro- 
ductive of those movements which result in chirog- 
raphy are best considered as follows: At the shoulder 
joint are found the largest muscles of the upper extrem- 
ity, producing the seven different motions of which the 
joint is capable. These are forwards, bac«wards, in- 
wards, outwards, in-rotation, out-rotation, and circum- 
duction. The principal muscles productive of these mo- 
tions are the deltoid, which caps the shoulder, and the 
principal action of which is to draw the arm out, but 
also strongly aiding in drawing it forwards, backwards, 
and inwards, by independent action of its different 
fibres; the great pectoral muscle covering the chest, which 
is fan-shaped, its fibres converging from the breast bone 
and ribs to the humerus, thus exerting an enormous 
leverage in drawing the arm inwards and forwards ; the 
fibres of_the latissmus dorsi muscle converge from the 
back of the last three ribs and hip bone to the humerus, 
and draw it inwards and backwards; the rotary 
muscles spring from the scapula and pass to the humer- 
us, and are aided in their action by the others already 
mentioned ; circumduction is performed not only by the 
muscles already mentioned but also by all the adjacent 
ones of the trunk. 

At the elbow, we have extension and flexion. Exten- 
sion is accomplished by the triceps. muscle, situated at 
the back of the arm ; while flexion is accomplished by 
the biceps and brachialis anticus, found on the front of 
the arm. .The pronation and supination of the radio- 
ulnar joints are performed by two sets of muscles. Supi- 
nation is caused by the supinator muscles on the outer 
side of the forearm and the biceps, while pronation is 
performed by the pronators, of which one is on the inner 
side of the forearm and the other is to be found for.ning 
a flat muscular band just above the front of the wrist, 
and called the bracelet muscle. : 

The wrist motions are essentially four, i. e., flexion, 
extension, adduction, and abduction, or any combina- 
tion of these. Flexion and adduction are caused by the 
flexor muscles arising from the inner side of the elbow 
and front of the forearm, whil. extension aad abduction 
are performed by the extensors coming from the outer 
side of the elbow and back of the forearm. 

Flexion of the knuckle and finger joints are performed 
by the muscles in front of the forearm through their 
long and tape-like sinews passing under the annular lig- 
ament of the wrist, and along the palm and palm sur- 
face of the fingers. Extension of the same parts is pro- 
duced by the muscles on the back of the forearm with 
similar prolongations along the back of the hand and 
fingers. 

The integument is the general envelope of the struc- 
tures that huve now been considered. It is attached to 
the most superficial muscles by a delicate network called 
connective tissue, because it connects the skin with the 
subjacent parts. The skin has great inherent elasticity, 
which permits of its distension and subsequent retrac- 
tion without wrinkling. Besides this, the skin is loosely 
applied over our bodies, and is permitted to change its 
place an inch or more, because of the pliability of the 
connective tissue. ' 

All these structures are supplied by arteries with nour- 
ishment, and drained by veins and lymphatics. The 
power which causes the muscular contractions giving 
rise to motion, resides in the brain and spinal cord, from 
which nerves emerge to supply muscles and groups of 
muscles with the stimuli that induce contraction. Over- 
action of any set of muscles overtaxes the ability of the 
nerve centres, and a failure in muscular contraction is 
the result. If the failure is complete it is paralysis ; if 
partial, paresis. Overaction also causes overstimulation 
and irregular action beyond voluntary control, and that 
is called writers’ cramp. 

At the shoulder we have found the largest muscles, 
bones, and joint, and that this, joint is capable of a 
greater variety of movements than any of the others, 
which would suggest to any practical min1 that this 





portion of the extremity should do the heavier work,and 
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also that requiring the greatest variety of movements; 
while the fingers, whose muscles are weak and whose 
joints are capable of only limited motions, excent those 
of the thumb and first finger, which aid materially in the 
formation of letters, should perform the lighter work. 

Let me here emphatically state that it is impossible to 
write a single letter without involving to a greater or 
less extent all segments of the whole extremity. 

It is not proper to say muscular movement, meaning a 
certain movement, as all our motions are muscular. 

The so-called ‘“‘ muscular movement” has less muscu- 
lar action than the finger, whole arm, or :ombined, as it 
is accomplished mainly by a sliding of the skin of the 
forearm upon the tissues beneath, caused by the muscles 
moving the shoulder and elbow joints. This can be 
readily understood when the elasticity of the skin is 
taken into aceount. The so-called ‘“‘muscular move- 
ment,” which is simply a stretching and sliding of the 
skin, is generally said to ‘‘ contract” and ‘‘ extend” the 
arm. .\ more perfect absurdity could not be imagined, 
as the stability of the forearm depends upon its twosolid 
bones, and it must retain its proper length, and cannot 
be shortened or elongated except by disease, accident, or 
operation. 

The arm and hand must be trained to write as the child 
is to walk—by strengthening the muscles. The child 
must creep before it walks. So it is in penmanship. 
Care must be taken that the exercises at first are of the 
simplest nature. The athlete, by appropriate exercises, 
prepares for the task before him by developing the 
muscles which will be required to perform future feats 
of skill or strength. We must do the same in writing, 
by preparing the arm and hand for the arduous work of 
carrying the pen an immense distance required to write 
even the ordinary letter. 

In order to teach this important branch of education, 
one must understand that writing, like surgery, is a sci- 
ence and an art; that science must precede ar: in order to 
teach successfully ; and that the most essential part of 
this science is a knowledge of the dnatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the upper extremity. 





THE MANY-TEXT-BOOK METHODS. 


By Gero. P. Brown, Pu. D. 

Nore.—It seems to me that I cannot serve the purposes of your 
JOURNAL better than by making some reflections upon a method 
of teaching that bas many and able advocates, I have been ob- 
serving it under favorable circumstances. G. P. B. 

The common name, No-text-book method, generally 
given to this way of teaching, is certainly a misnomer. 
T noticed that the honors of the class were bestowed 
upon those who reported the greatest nu nber of books 
consulted. 

It was a recitation iu history of the United States. 
The subject of the lesson was ‘“ Ponce de Leon.” The 
class was in the highest grammar grade,—eight-year 
pupils,—the teacher a lady of good teaching power, and 
an enthusiastic advocate of the method. She said she 
objected to having the class follow any particular text- 
book. They were to use as many different books as they 
could get access to. I noticed that a boy who gave one 
of the best recitations, in all that it wes important he 
should know about this Spaniard, reported that he had 
consulted but one book, and that an ordinary text- 
book. He received a mild reproof. Another, who gave 
a longer statement, but omitted or failed to emphasize 
the essential things so far as they related to the history 
of the country, but who reported consultation of two 
histories and one encyclopedia, was commended. After 
that I noticed that nearly every one reported the en- 
cyclopeedia, especially those who knew the least. 

Each pupil recited the rame narrative. After the 
class got well under way the recitations were all alike, 
except in a few cases, where I suspected that the pupils 
knew so little about it before coming to class, or were 80 
dull of memory, that they could not catch the points the 
others had made. I noticed also that the teacher, after 
each pupil’s report of the number of books consulted, 
wroie down something in what looked like a record- 
book. Th» points made by each reciter after a good 
start had been made were :(1) Ponce de Leon's nation- 
ality ; (2) date of birth ; (3) first voyage ; (4) age ; (5) de- 
sire for fountain of youth ; (6) second voyage ; (7) dis- 
covery of Florida, and date ; (8) naming it; (9) contest 
with Indians ; (10) conveyance to Cuba; (11) date of 
death. Any fairly bright girl or boy could say it all 
from hearing it two or three times. This was all of the 
lesson. The subject of the previous lesson was “ Bal- 
boa,” and of the one following was “ Magellan.” . 

It is not my purpose to commend or condemn this 
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recitation. I state briefly what [ saw and heard, A 
visitor ventured some questions on the relative value 
and importance of these ideas, with the final result as 
the opinion of the class, that about three of them were 
all that bore any close relation to the history of this 
country, and that the others, now that they were 
learned, might be forgotten without loss. 

They also agreed in the same connection that there 
was nothing in the character of Ponce de Leon worthy 
of their imitation or notice, and that the only value 
they could see from the study of his life was the lesson 
that superstition should be avoided. The next day they 
are to go over the same points in the biography of some 
other man, for the plan is to teach the history of the 
United States by teaching the biographies of the men 
who had to do in its discovery and development. Our 
reflection upon this many-text-book method runs some- 
what as follows: 

These children are not able to use many books profit- 
ably. They have vague and half-formed notions of 
what they are studying. It is practically impossible for 
them to read several different statements of the same 
thing and be able to select those ideas from each that 
shall contribute to clearness and distinctness of concep- 
tion of the essential thing to be known. They have not 
yet learned what it is they need to know, and how can 
they recognize it or parts of it when commingled with 
numerous things they do not need to know? All these 
ideas are equally important, or equally unimportant to 
them. If they could gather them all into their memory 
it would result in menticide. Fortunately they cannot 
jo it, and the little they do retain is disjointed and un- 
interesting. There is nothing im the subject, therefore, 
that commands their interest, for they do not com- 
prehend it. They flounder around under the inspiration 
of a respected teacher’s smile or frown, and come out of 
the year’s course with no more definite and better or- 
zanized knowledge than when they entered it. Some 
isolated facts are hanging on the walls of their memory 
wo be brushed away by the later arrivals of the next 
year’s course. Now this is the simple fact so far as 
knowledge is concerned. The advocates of the method 
admit this substantially, for they refuse to submit to 
any tests that have for their purpose the discovery of 
what their pupils know. They claim that it makes lit- 
tle difference whether they know anything or not if 
they have acquired mental power. 

Now there is a certain amount of discipline and 
knowledge that pupils acquire of each other, and in 
spite of the bad methods employed. Fifty bright boys 
and girls cannot be kept together for eight or ten years 
in the atmosphere of a cultured teacher, and of books. 
and a common purpose, without their teaching each 
other many things, and their wits becoming sharpened. 

This influence must be estimated and subtracted from 
the gross results of a school before the influence of the 
teacher's methods can come in for its share of the prof- 
its. 

But it is profit'ess to conjecture about the credit for 
results that are themselves so vague and of such ques- 
tionable value. We hold that it is the plain teaching 
of psychology and experience that the best preparation 
we can give a boy for the profitable use of books in any 
field, is to teach him to master some good and well- 
selected book in that field. 

I will illustrate this by an example in the recent ex- 
perience of many cf your readers, for I assume that they 
are members of the Teachers’ Reading Circle. A person 
who has never studied psychology sets to work to learn 
it by the many-text-book method. He will be no will- 
ing subjec. to any authority, and proposes an indepen- 
dent investigation, using all helps that come to hand. 
So he supplies himself with the works of Spencer, and 
Bain, and Mandsley, and Sully, and Hopkins, and Por- 
ter, and Hamilton, and begins to study himself through 
their spectacles. He sees himself of every hue and of 
every conceivable form and :+ubstance, as he changes 
his spectacles, and very soon comes to the conclusion,— 
unless he is either a genius or a fool,—that there is no 
science of psychology, since there is nothing held in 
common by these authorities. If heever works clear of 
this error, it is through much tribulation and patient 
striving that order is found in this seeming chaos. 

Another person attempts, first, to see himself through 
the spectacles of one of these authors, using whatever 
side-lights he can to make that author’s meaning clear. 
Ho surrenders himself for the time being to his author’s 
thought, endeavoring to come into sympathy with it, 
and to see what he sees. He thus masters onesystem of 
thought, and, standing on this hill-top, or mountaim- 
top, as the case may be, he can make use of the insights 
of other great seers, to correct his own vision. The 
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learner can do this better than the author, for he is 
seeking the truth, as we suppose, while the author is apt 
to forget his search after truth in his eagerness to de- 
fend his own view of it. 

Is not this latter the method most in accord with reason, 
as well as with the thought of man since education began? 
What is the best course for the tyro in psychology is 
probably the best method of procedure for the tyro in 
history or astronomy. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


A FEW DEVICES. 


HOW TO PREVENT COPYING IN ARITHMETIC. 


Children copy from each other because. (1) the work is too diffi- 
cult for them ; (2) they are slower than the majority of the class, 
but do not like to stay behind; (3) they have not enough self- 
confidence ; or, (4), they are too lazy to work for themsclves. 

For the first class, either the teacher must be willing to remain 
after school and help them, or the class must enter a lower grade. 
Give the second class more time than the quicker ones. and the 
first chance of showing their work and in answering, allowing 
the quicker pupils meanwhile to work out problems placed on 
the board, or providing them with other suitable work ; or name 
a certain time in which the work must be done, allowing ample 
time for the backward ones, then very gradually shortening the 
time until they no longer hinder the progress of the class as a 
whole. The third class need principally generous and constant 
encouragement, mixed with judicious praise, and such trust in 
the teacher's willingness to help that thev would rather ask him 
or her than any one else. With the lazy class I have not much 
sympathy ; I should make them work. If patience, kindness, and 
all kiadred measures did not do so, they would have to encounter 
the opposite in no little degree; but work they must, both for 
their own sakes, their own generatiun, and future ones, if—and 
this is a very serious “ if ’’—the case is real laziness, and not a re- 
suit of a weak constitution or passing ill-health. 

In all classes, however, teachers should try to raise the standard 
of honor. Copying in all studies should be condemned, by the 
pupils, as dishonorable, they having been led by degrees to think 
30; this, of course, means constant and patient care on the teach- 
er’s part, but it will pay in the end by the acquirement of an up- 
right and courageous bearing on tbe part of the children. 

BERTHA KUEN. 











A PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED. 


“ Never tell a child what he can be led to find out for bimself.” 

Assign the problem: If one yard and a-half of cloth costs $18, 
what will one yard cost ?’”’ Tell a pupil to draw a line a yard long 
on the board; to measure off one-half of it; to draw another line 
as long as the first and a-haif of the first. Ask: How long is the 
first? How long isthe second? How many halves in the first? 
In the second? ‘These three halves represent the cloth that cost 
$18; what did one-half cost? 

Here let each one find out for himself and show the nine 
how be found what one-half would cost. Then ask what one 
yard would cost. 

As soon as they have grasped the idea of laving out a problem 
in this way, let them study out the illustration also, or the “ vis- 
ible presentation,”” for themselves. B. 





A LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 


Time, the last hour in the afternoon. As the class arrange 
themselves, the teacher steps to the backboard and rapidly draws 
a fish, saying, “* What cana fish do?” “Swim,” answers a dozen 
voices. ‘Tell me the whole story, Lulu.” “A fish can swim.” 
“Whatin?” A bright one has taken the “cue” andsays, “A fish 
can swim in water.” The teacher says, ‘‘ Suppose the water was 
asmall stream running from a spring; what would you ray?” 
The answer comes promptly, “A fish can swim ina brook.” 
Then to the assertions that “ A fish can swim in a lake, or river, 
or an ocean,”’ comes the queries, “ What is a lake? Did you ever 
see one? Ever fish in one? How many did you catch ? Suppose you 
had caught twice the number, how many would you have had ? 
Suppose half you caught got away, bow many would have been 
eft?” Each one is animated, thinking and learning io express 
thoughts, besides baving a general review of geography and 
arithmetic. Many wry faces and emphatic “ No ma’ms” is the 
anewer to “ Would you like a drink of water from the ocean ?” 
Then each one tells me something nice about where they would 
like some water from. After acomplete and original sentence 
from each one, off they march happy and contented. 

Delta, Ark. ESTELLE M. BLAKE. 


LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
[For Intermediate Clagses.] 








By Prin. O. F. RussE.1, Little Rock, Ark. 


The following exercises were performed by an inter- 
mediate class under my charge last year: Sheets of 
manilla paper of good quality, upon which ink could be 
used, 20x24 inches in size, were given each. The first 
study was the physical features of the State of Arkan- 
sas, and the formation of an accurate map. This first 
outline required over a week. The river boundaries 
were carefully studied—each bend and turn receiving 
the closest attention. After the boundaries were accu- 
rately defined, the mountains, ridges, and lesser eleva- 
tions, were designated. These located the rivers and 
lesser streams, as well as our small lakes. These maps, 
completed, were laid aside. 
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Fresh sheets were taken and political maps drawn, 
showing, separated by different-colored pencils and ink, 
the seventy-five counties, thirty state senatorial, thirteen 
judicial, five congressional, four United States land, and 
two United States Court districts. The seats of govern- 
ment of these various political divisions were located. 
These maps, being finished, were also laid aside. 

New sheets of same-sized paper were now given out, a 
commercial map, upon which shown all navigable rivers 
and streams, and all lines of railroad, completed or in 
process of construction, locating all towns of any com- 
mercial importance, and the maps then placed with the 
others. 

We proceeded now to take up a study of the state un- 
der the following topical headings, making every recita- 
tion an exercise in practical composition. Position and 
area, surface, drainage, (rivers, lakes, springs,) climate, 
soil ; vegetable, animal, mineral productions ; people, 
races, occupations, commercial and manufacturing fa- 
cilities ; cities and towns, influences affecting location ; 
history, government, religion, education. 

Upon these points each pupil obtained all possible in- 
formation from every available source. In the prepara- 
tion of this work we used all the geographies we could 
find that had special Arkansas editions, all large maps of 
the state we could obtain, compariug them with each 
other and correcting errors, also ‘‘Owen’s Geological 
Survey of the State,” and copies of a pamphlet prepared 
for distribution at the New Orleans Exposition last win- 
ter, entitled, ‘‘ Resources of Arkansas.” After contem- 
plating this topical study of the state, each pupil was 
supplied with foolscap paper in half sheets and request- 
ed to leave a margin of one inch upon the left-hand side 
of each odd-numbered page, as 1, 3, 5, &c., and a similar 
margin upon the right-hand s‘de of each even-numbered 
page, as 2, 4, 6, &c.; the topics were arranged upon the 
blackboard, and the class wrote from memory a descrip- 
tion of the state. All the time desired was given. This 
description was then bound with the three maps, the 
work of each pupil by itself, and exhibits the knowledge 
each possesses of the state. It also measures the ability 
of each pupil in map-drawing, penmanship, language, 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and sentence- 
making. 





CLASS EXERCISES IN NUMBER. 





The class exercises outlined here are given only sug- 
gestively, to be amplified or condensed, omitted or re- 
peated, at the discretion of the teacher; their purpose 
being, mainly, to show what kind of oral work may ad- 
vantageously supplement the practical work for the 
children. : 

By means of such exercises as the following, each of 
which has its definite purpose, it will be found that 
memory is cultivated, imagination stimulated, and ob- 
servation trained; sight, hearing, and touch are exer- 
cised, and thus a harmonious development of the child’s 
powers is attained ; the habit of atteution, more or less 
sustained, is formed, and prompt action in obedience to 
command is acquired, as also a ready expression of 
thought. 

1. The teacher calls upon Johnnie to come and find 
out what she has in her right hand. Johnnie finds “a 
marble.” Jennie finds ‘‘two marbles” in her left hand. 
‘* Would you rather have Jennie’s marbles or Johnnie’s ? 
Why? Who would rather have mine [showing a hand- 
ful]? Why?” 

2. ‘‘ How many more marbles has Jennie than John- 
nie? What canIdoso that Johnnie and Jennie will 
each have the same number of marbles? 

8. ‘‘ Ned, bring me one little girl ; now bring me one 
little girl again. How many times did Ned bring me 
one girl? [Putting arms aroufid them and bringing 
them close together.] How many are there. [Sends 
one to her seat.] How many did I send back? How 
many are left here? 

4, *‘Hold up as many hands asI do. Hold up twice 
as many. Who canshow me this many [two] pencils? 
Show me half as many.” 

5. ‘‘ Now, let me see all the little heads bowed down 
upon the desks. Shut your eyes tight. Listen! |Claps 
twice.] Wake up! Whocan tell me what he heard? 
How many claps?’ 

6. ‘‘ Who would like to play blindman? Well, blind- 
man, feel these pebbles and tell me how many there 
are.” She tests him with numbers, from one to three, 
and then with a large nu nber, calling out the expression 
‘‘many pebbles.” 

7. Clap your hunds this many times. [Makes two 
rings.] Clap once for each star I make, . [Makes ten 
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stars, and overs them quickly.] Tell me, without see- 
ing, how many stars I made. How many times you 
clapped.” 

8. “Show meas many counters as you have heads; 
arms ; chins; cheeks.” Ps 

9. ‘‘ Who knows of something that has one wheel? 
Two wheels? Three wheels? Two feet? Four feet? 
More than four feet ?” 

10. ‘‘How many eyes has a cat? What has one eye? 
[Needle.] How many ends has a pin? Name them. 
How many wings has a bird? A fly? 

11. If Nellie earns one penny making lamp-lighters 
to-day and one penny to-morrow, how many will she 
have? If you had two pencils, and lost one yesterday 
and one to-day, how many would you have left?” 

12. Nellie, find two blue stars [paper]. Jennie, find 
one red, one blue, and one yellow star. Walter, find 
three different colored stars.” 

18. Who can touch two different things? Three 
different things? 

14, ‘*I hear the clock ticking, a bell ringing, and Will 
writing on his slate. How many sounds do I hear? 
Who can tell of two different sounds?’'—from Apple- 
tons ‘‘ Numbers Illustrated.” 


THE PARTS OF THE BODY. 








ELEMENTARY WORK. 


Nots—Below isan outline lesson. The statements can be ob- 
tained from the pupils by questioning. The wores in italics 
should be written on the board, as aids to the oral reproduction 
of the entire lesson or its written reproduction, if the class is suf- 
ficiently advanced. Asa Language Lesson its value 1s greater 


‘than one in physiology. 


It would be well for the teacher to write the entire 
lesson on the board, read, erase except a few important 
words, and then request the pupils to reproduce. Re- 
member nothing is more important than habits of obser- 
vation, retention, and reproduction. 

Each member of the class should try to reproduce. 
Don’t let a fewdo the talking and thinking for all the 
rest, 

LESSON. 


Lead the pupils to tell that the arms form a pair. 
They extend in opposite directions. The hand is on the 
end of the arm. The hands terminate in fingers. The 
ends of the fingers are protected by nails. 

The feet are at right angles to the legs. 

Tell that the arms and legs are called limbs. 

The limbs are attached to the body in such a way 
that they can move in every direction. 

The upper ends of the arm and leg bones form ball- 
and-socket joints. 

The elbow and knee joints have only.a backward and 
forward motion. These joints are called hinge-joints. 

It may seem to some teachers that itis needless to take 
the time to lead the pupils to give such statements. 
They say—‘‘Any child knows this.” ‘ Why not give 
him the book and let him read it for himself?” ‘‘ Why 
not assume he knows it?’ Try the above lesson and see 
how many pupils will readily give the correct state- 
ments of these simple truths. Remember that what a 
pupil does. tells, and discourses for himself is as far from 
what is done, told, and discoursed for him, in educa- 
tional value, as the North pole is from the South. 





AN INCIDENT. 





Ten little children who had never read a word in 
their lives were grouped in front of a blackboard. 
After a word or two of greeting, the teacher said : 
“Now each one of these little folks may tell me one 
thing he wore to school.” ‘I wore a coat ;” “shoes ;” 
“apron ;” ‘‘I had on a hat;” were some of the replies. 
‘“‘How many wore hats?” All the hands came up at 
this, ‘‘See the little hat I have,” said the teacher, hold- 
ing up a doll’s hat. Then the children talked about it. 
One child went to the closet and brought another hat. 
This the teacher held in her hand, and said : “‘ You may 
tell me what I hold up.” “Hat,” came the chorus of 
voices. Each child then said the word. All said it in 
loud tones, All whispered it. ‘‘ Now the crayon will 
whisper it;” and, turning to the board, the teacher 
wrote the word “hat” in a bold hand. She wrote it 
again and again, sometimes large and sometimes small, 
calling on the class to tell each word or touch the object. 
‘* Now I want all the children to close their eyes. When 
you open them tell me what yousee.” Just a touch of 
the crayon and a hat was drawn on the board. “Open 
your eyes.” Every child in the class was ready to say : 
‘Ieee a hat.” Then the teacher wrote the sentence on 


the board. After reading it many times, the children 
were told to point out the word hat on the board, Those 
who found it first were sent to their seats, and the slow 
ones given a little extra drill.—[Edith Goodyear in Car- 
olina Teacher. 





MAP-DRAWING. 


Map-drawing has been recognized as an important 
auxillary to the study of geography. In many of our 
schools the scholars display considerable skill in tracing 
on the board the outlines of Columbia, and great ac- 
curacy in placing the rivers,‘lakes, mountains, and cities; 
but in executing this work it seems to remain a _iatter 
of indifference with scholars and pupils, whether, in 
drawing a river, they trace it from the mouth to the 
source, or whether, beginning at the source, they follow 
it to the mouth. It is not more difficult, in marking a 
river on a map, to follow in the direction in which it 
flows, than to ascend the stream. So far as the accuracy 
of the map is concerned it will make no difference, and 
equally good results may be obtained whether the child 
proceed in the one way or in the other; and still the 
teacher should see that the scholars invariably draw in 
the direction in which a river flows, even when 
only a portion of a river appears on the map or when it 
forms part of a boundary; for it makes a great differ- 
ence how we proceed when we come to consider the im- 
pression which is left on the mind of the child. The hand 
assists and corrects the eye; in this case the motion uf 
the hand indicates the direction in which the river flows. 
Both impressions, that of the line showing the river and 
obtained with the help of the eye, and that of direction 
obtained by the simultaneous movement of the hand, 
become closely associated, so that afterwards whenever 
the first conception is reproduced, that is the image of 
the line representing the river, it at once reproduces the 
conception which was first associated with it, that is the 
concept‘on of the motion of the hand, which implies the 
direction in which the river flows. But if the child at 
one time begins to draw at the source, and at another 
time starts at the mouth, then in the first case the im- 
pression obtained with the help of the eye is associated 
with a motion of the hand from the source to the mouth; 
in the second case the same impression obtained with the 
assistance of the eye is associated with an impression left 
by the motion of the hand, from the mouth to the source. 
That is the conception produced by the motion of the hand 
in the one direction, weakens or erases the impression 
produced by the motion of the hand in the opposite 
direction, and the child remains uncertain as to the fall 
of the river. 

Nor is it very difficult to enforce the rule, for a child 
will very soon understand that it is only reasonable to 
trace a river in the direction in which it really flows. So 
too, when mountains occur on a map, unless the rivers 
form a part of the boundary line, the mountains should 
be entered first; for they at once give the direction in 
which the country slopes and therefore what course the 
rivers must take. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


(For Intermediate Classes.) 
By T. F. DONNELLY, New York City. 
ROMAN BRITAIN. 


The Roman Invasion (B. C. 55.) Two thousand years 
ago, Rome was the undisputed mistress of the world ; 
her dominions stretched from the Euphrates River to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Csesar, her greatest general, at the 
head of aformidable army, had reduced Gaul to subjec- 
tion, and had made himself the most conspicuous figure 
throughout the "Roman world. With a vast army 
at his back, an army which he knew was devoted 
to him and to any cause that he might espouse, 
he was now ambitious to grasp the supreme power 
at Rome itself. But the opportune time had not yet 
come, and so he looked about for other lands in 
|which he might add still more to his own fame ond 
to the glory of his devoted legions. And the desired 
field for new conquests was not far off. Beyond Gaul, 
visible to the naked eye, yet separated from it by a 
broad channel of the sea, was a new country of which 
wonderful stories had. been told, whose soil had never 
yet been trod by Roman feet. This was Britain, and to 
it Ceesar resolved to carry his victorious legi ns. 

Advised of his coming, and animated to patriotic fury 
by the Druids, the Britons assembled on the shore in 
great numbers, armed with javalins and swords, to re- 
sist him, hut the skill. and discipline of the Romans 
proved too much for the wild valor of the barbarous 
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tribes which opposed him, and a landing was effected 
near Deal, not far from the bold, white cliffs of Dover. 
The stay of the R>mans in Britain at this time was brief, 
for, harassed continually as they were, by the native 
forces, they never felt entirely secure outside of the 
limits of their fortified camps. So, after a few battles 
in which Cesar was victorious, peace was made with 
the British chieftaims, and the Romans withdrew from 
the island. 

The following year, however, Cesar made another 
descent upon the island with a more powerful force, 
and penetrating to the country, defeated the Britons 
wherever they madea stand. Seeing the hopelessness 
of the contest, the native chiefs again sued for peace, 
and, after exacting heavy tribute from them, Cesar 
once more withdrew with his legions. 

The Roman Conquest (A. D. 48.) A century later the 
Roman conquest of the island was begun in earnest. 
Claudius sent over a large army, under a skilful gen- 
eral, and Britain was soon completely overrun by the 
Roman legions. After this Suetonius, Agricola, Had- 
rian, and Severus, each in turn swept the country with 
fi.eand sword. The natives, though resisting through- 
out with spirit and determination, were finally subdued. 
The Druids, who had stimulated and kept alive the 
patriotism of the native warriors, were put to death, 
their sacred groves and temples destroyed, and fora 
period of about four hundred years Britain was held as 
a Roman province. Its tranquility, however, was re- 
_peatedly disturbed by predatory incursions of ‘he Picts 
and the Scots, wild tribes of the north, which had been 
shut out from Britain by the great wall of Severus. 

Romanized Britain.—The native tribes had lost their 
freedom and independence, and in exchange for them 
were given Roman despotism and Roman civilization. 
The exchange was altogether an auspicious one, for no 
sooner had the land come into the hands of its new 
masters, than it began to wear a new face. Great, 
impenetrable forests covering the island were cut down. 
Vast marshes that rendered large sections of ‘he coun- 
try impassable were drained. Splendid military roads, 
som; of which still exist, were built, which opened up 
communication in every direction. The wild beasts 
with which the land was infested were ext: rminated. 
The natives were taught to build houses of brick and 
stone; they were taught how to dress and to live in 
comfort. Towns soon sprang up around the 
numerous Roman fortresses which dotted the coun- 
try, rivers were spanned with beautiful bridges, iw- 
proved modes of agriculture were taught and encour- 
aged, and the astonished natives learning for the first 
time the fertility of their soil when properly cultivated, 
gladly cast aside the precarious life of the hunter and 
the herdsman for the more settled life of the husband- 
manorfarmer. Theatres and temples, statues, baths, 
public buildings, and splendid monuments of art soon 
appeared in all the chief towns, and on the site of the 
two great cathedra's of London of the present day were 
erected Roman temples to Apollo and Diana. Before two 
centuries of Roman domination had passed, the beautiful 
tesselated pavement was being used in the dwellings of 
British chieftains, and as early as the time of Agricola 
the youth of Britain were wearing the graceful Roman 
tunic. The rude Britains were instructed, tov, in the 
military art. Aud when under Caracalla the rights and 
privileges of Roman citizenship were extended to them. 
they became largely recoaciled to the stern Roman rule, 
antlong before the conquerors left the country the 
Roman language and literature had been widely diffused 
among the people. 

Withdrawal of the Romans from Britain.—Firm as 
was the Roman hold on Britain, it was not destined to 
last forever. When in the fifth century the barbarian 
hosts of Northern Europe began to sweep down upon 
Italy, the legions stationed in Gaul and in Britain were 
at once recalled to the defence of Rome. So soonas the 
Roman troops had departed from the island, the Celtic 
tribes, which for four hundred years had carried on a 
fierce predatory warfare against the invaders, swarmed 
down from their mountain fastnesses, and breaking 
over the wall of Severus, determined to wreak ven- 
geance on their Romanized countrymen. The whole 
country was ravaged without mercy, splendid towns 
were given to-the flames, the people were butchered, 
their flocks and herds carried away, and in a short time 
almost-every traceof Roman civilization was destroyed. 
The Britains, who had learned to emulate the luxurious 
lives of their Roman masters had, like them, become 
enervated, and fell an easy prey totheir barbarous 
countrymen. The land, too, had been torn by internal 
strife; for no sooner had the strong hand of Roman 
power been withdrawn, than ambitious chiefs began to 





parcel out the island into a number of petty states, 
which were soon at discord with one another. A long 
period of civil wars followed. The little British king- 
doms, fighting among themselves, and too jealous of 
each other to unite against a common foe, were easily 
overcome in detail by the savage hordes of Picts and 
Scots. 





REPRODUCTION STORIES. 


L 
A LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A little Hydah girl, in Alaska, had a great love for the 
beautiful scenery around her home. She would sit for 
hours looking at the mountains, sky, and water. At one 
scene of unusual beauty she exclaimed, with her hands on 
her breast and her face all aglow, ‘“‘O, my heart gave a 
great shake !”’ One of her teachers told her to sketch the 
scene at sunset. She sat for a while gazing over the shining 
deep, and then said, “I can’t draw glory.” Perhaps the 
little Indian maiden will some day be an artist or a poet, 
able to express to others the beauty she sees in the works 
of Nature. n 


RUDENESS REWARDED. 


A humming-bird meta butterfly one day and was greatly 
pleased with its beautiful wings. 

* Let us ever be friends,” said the humming-bird warmly. 

“‘T cannot think of such a thing,’’ said the butterfly. 

“ And why not ?” asked the humming-bird in surprise. 

“Because once you spurned me and called me a drawling 
doit.” 

“* Never,” said the humming-bird, ‘‘I ulways had the 
greatest respect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 

** Perhaps you have now,” said the butterfly, “‘ but when 
you spoke so rudely to me I was only a caterpillar. Let me 
give you a piece of advice: Never insult the humble for 
some day they may become your superiors.” 


Il. 
BROKEN CLOTHESPINS. 


There were four broken clothes-pins in Benny’s garden, 
right among the flowers. When his aunt asked how they 
came there he only dug the toe of his boot in the carpet and 
said it was a secret between him and mamma. 

And this was the secret. 

Benny had one bad fault—sometimes he would tell a lie. 
So his mamma told him that every time he did this he must 
put a broken clothes-pin by the side of the prettiest flower 
in his garden. There they were, four clothes-pins right 
among the flowers where he had to see them all summer! 
And in the winter, even when the ground was covered with 
snow, there were four little mounds where the broken 
clothes-pins were. 

The next year Benny made another garden, and in this 
there were no clothes-pins, for he had cured himself of the 
bad habits of telling lies. 


IV. 
SUSIE’S FRIENDS. 


All the children in Miss Jackson’s school, except Susie 
Grant, had rubber return balls. 

“Why don’t you have one, Susie ?”’ said Mabel Lee. 

“I can’t,” said Susie, with a very sober face. 

When school was out five girls started to go down to the 
candy store. All at once Mabel said, ‘‘Let us put our 
money together and buy Susie a ball.’”’ 

* Yes,” said Flossy Green, “‘ poor Susie has very few toys. 
Her mamma has to work hard to take care of her chil- 
dren.” 

The next day Susie found a ball ou her desk with a card 
on which was written, “For our dear Susie, from her 
friends.” 

Susie’s happy face when she saw this made five other 
girls happy. . 

Little People: Their Doings and Misdoings. 
in 
THE FIRST CUP.OF COFFEE. 

A long time ago a poor Arab was traveling over the hot 
desert. Weak and weary with fatigue he came at last toa 
grove. He cut down one of the trees to cook his rice, and 
after he had eaten found that the small dead berries that 
covered the tree, and were now half burned, had a very 
pleasant smell. He gathered some of them and crushed 
them with a stone. As he was doing this some of them fell 
into the can of water that stood by him. Instanly the stale 
water, which had been carried a long distance, had the 
same delicious smell as the berries. He tasted it and found 
it pleasant; drank some of it and in a little while was 
much refreshed and able to go on his journey. He brought 
some of the berries and carried them to the Mufti, relating 
the effect they had had upon him. The Mufti tried some 
and was so pleased with them that he named the tree on 
which they grew, calnah or force, but our name for it is 
coffee. 

VL 
DO THY BEST. 


A great painter once fell ill and bade one of his pupils to 
finish the picture upon which he had been at work. 
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“O, I cannot,” said the young man, “I would spoil it.” 

“Do thy best,” said the master. 

‘But I have no skill at all, dear master,” said the pupil. 

“Do thy best, my son. I commission thee to do thy 
best.”’ 

At last he took the brush, kneeled before the picture and 
prayed for aid to finish the work for the sake of his beloved 
master, His hand grew steady, his eye sparkled with the 
fire of genius that had slumbered in him till now. His 
heart filled with joy as he saw the result of his work, and 
at last he carried it to his master’s couch, completed. When 
the master saw it he burst into tears of joy at its beauty. 
“My son, I paint no more,” he said, “‘ you are benceforth 
the master,” and a master of painting he was ever after- 
ward. His great work, ‘‘The Last Supper,” has been a 
study for artists for hundreds of years. 











SAGE AND SINGER. 
[For Recitation. ] 





By Susan HARTLEY. 
Within an old town by the sea 
A wise man and a singer dwelt ; 
The wise man spoke laboriously, 
And taught with pain the truth he felt. 
The singer scattered everywhere 
His careless music to the air. 


The wise man and the singer both 
Lie now within the churchyard green ; 
Summer and spring have plighted troth 
A hundred years they have not seen. 
No traces of their vanished feet 
Are in the old high-gabled street. 


And of the wise man’s labored wor ds 
Not one is now remembered well ; 
But still, as clearly as spring birds. 
The singer’s simple love songs swell, 
And in the old town seem a part 
Of every home and every heart. 
—Portland Transcript. 


+ 





PBRSONS AND FACTS. 





Pror. T. C. RYAN, of Washington Co., Ohio, is said to look ex- 
actiy like Gen. Logan. 

Tbe John Hopkins University offers the enormous sum of 912, 
000 annually, on competitive examinations alone, 

During the past ten or twelve years To.onto University has 
spent on an average over $4,000 a year out of public funds. To 
this must be added priyate scholarships amounting to about 3600 
a year. The Senate, moreover, has decided to increase this 
amount by placing at matriculation five additional scholarships. 

Trinity College, Canada, spen’s annually $2,000 in prizes and 
scholarships, $500 of which is placed at matriculation. 

Victoria, Canada, spends annually about $520 in prizes, schol- 
arships, and medals. 

McGill College, Caaada, offers prizes, medals, and scholarships, 
of the annual value of over $4,000. 

Dalhousie College, Halifax, offers prizes of the annual value 
of nearly $7.000. 

Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell is president of the Chautauqua Teach- 
ers’ Reading Union and Socratic League. ‘the motto of the 
League is “Give me the Truer Beauties of the Soul.” 

The Jewish Messenger sa)s : “ Kussia has, of late, dealt so harshly 
with Jewish scholars at the public school that it is refresbing 10 
hear of two instances in which special consid: ration was shown 
by the heads of such establishments. At Riga, the school com- 
mittee, on two occasions, transferred «xaminations, which should 
have been held on Saturdays, to week days, for the exclusive 
benefit of a single Jewish pupil. At Wilna, special facilities are 
given to three Jewish youvg ladies attending the gymnasium, 
whereby they are relieved from the necessity of desecrating the 
Sabbath and festivals.” 

Prof. Adolph Frank has resigned his professorship of philoso- 
phy at the College de France, after having lectured there tor 
fifty-four years. 

Sarah Winoemucca, the Indian princess, can speak five tongues 
—three Indian dialects, Englhsb, and Spavish. She isnowa 
school-teacher, and urges her people to educate their children. 

The Cologne Gazette says that the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has decided that women shall not be admitted as students to 
any of the Prussian universities, or permitted to attend the lec- 
ture:. 

Bishop Spalding says: “{ bave found our people everywhere 
enthusiastic over the project of a National Catholic University. 
It was something the church had long needed, and now that the 
idea is in a fair way of being realized, Catholics in all parts of the 
country are contributing their mies. I have collected quitea 
large amount of money, indeed, but the figures cannot be made 
public till the next meeting of the board of trustees. There is no 
doubt that building operations will be begun before another 
year has passed.” 

Miss Lindley, Meadville, Pa., left $10,000 to Alleghany College, 
at that place, for needy students’ benefit. 

Dr. J. C. Harizell lectured at Chautauqua, August 10, on 
“Storm Centers in our Southern Sky.” 

Dr. Cohen, one of the professors of the University of Heidel- 
berg, has received an invitation from the government of Japan 
to accept a chair in the Faculty of Laws, at Tokio. 
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At the Morocco schools, teachers are paid fifteen cents per month 
for imparting the doctrines of the Koran. 

The University of Leipzig hs lost one of its leading attractions. 
Prof Kahnis, for many years the senior of the theological faeulty, 
has been coimpelled, through ill health, to resign his position. 
His successor will be Dr. Brieger, hitherto professor in Marburg. 

Of 365 colleges in the United States, 150 publish papers. 

Germany has no college papers. 

During the past year five universities have been founded in Da- 
kota, and several more are projec’ed. 

Dr. J. E. Earp, Professor vf English Literature in De Pauw 
University, has accepted the presidency of the South Kansas Col- 
lege. The institution opened Wednesday, Sept. 8, with a full 
corps of competent instructors. 

“A Tiny Tale of Travel for Very Little Folk,” is the title of a 
bewitching little story by Celia Thaxter in the October Wide 
Awake. 

Coryell, Michigan, and Virginia Universities have adopted the 
prinviple of voluntary chapel attentance. 

“Young Folks’ Entertainments,” by E. C. and L. J. Cook, isa 
new volume just issued by the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia, for 25 cents. 


2 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








Charleston is improving. 
Three hundred houses were recently burned in Galicia, 
The Irish Nationa! Land League is in danger. 


The Pope hs appointed a special commission to examine the 
divorce laws of all countries, and report upon them, to the end 
that the Church mav, if it seems necessary, take some action in 
the premises. 

Mr. George Darwin, the eminent professor of astronomy a 
Cambriige University, gives it as his opinion that there are no 
grounds f>r supposing that an area of earthquakes is beginning 
in the Southern States. 

George M. Bartholomew of Hartford, Conn., has defaulted for 
a large amoun't. 

The prospect for Irish affairs during the coming winter is not 
cheerful. 

President Cleveland has returned to Washington. 


It is und»*rs'ood that Secretary Manning will retire from the 
Treasury department, 

Tne Bulgarians have succeeded in making it clear as day that 
all the Russian pretence of regard for the independence of the 
new country is utter bhypoc-isy and caat, and that the Rusrian 
purpose is to Russianize the Balkans until the last vestige of sep- 
arat> national spirit has been eliminated. She will probaby suc- 
ceed. 

The details of penitentiary frauds in Ohio are horrible. 


The soldiers of the French army are to be furnished with pocket 
handkerchiefs on which wiil be stamped military rules, regu- 
lation: and useful information generally. It will be interesting 
to see the army take out its handkerchi-fs just b2fore an engage 
ment to find out the best way to attack the enemy. 

Mr. Parnpll’s bili has been defeated. 


Three distinct earthquake shocks have been felt at Charles- 
ton. : 

Dedham, Mass., celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
ver-ary by a grand parade. 


Pleuro-pneum »nia is causing havoc among cattle at the distill- 
ery yardsin Chicago, and the authorities are puzzled to prevent 
its spread. 

Stocks are less active than two months ago. 

Business in this city is good, 

Belfast is belligerent. 

The situation m Europe has grown much more simple and less 
alarming. and Germany must not now be accused ot being a 
obsequious and unconditional supporter of Russia, which her un 
explained action at first led the people to believe she had become 

The Mayflower has aga.n beaten the Galatea. 


Tue (Rise QuesTion,—The Irish question is really not one of 
method, nor one of national integrity. Itis a new form of the old 
question of self-government; it is, as Mr. Gl.dstons has well 
showa, whetaer the Irish shail b> allowed t» govern themselves 
or waether they sha!l be governed by the English. This, both the 
deb :te ani the ¢ purse of tae gove-nment makes very clear. Mr 
Parnel!’s speech may be described as an amplificition and en- 
forcement of the two sentences with which it was closed: *“* The 
Irish wil never submit to a government nor their own. The ques- 
tion of an autonomous government will always be fixed in the 
hearts of the Lrish people.” On the other hand, it is equally clear 
that the Tory Government are entering, perhaps we should say 
are being forced, upon a policy of coerc'on. General Buller has 
beea sent to Kerry, [relaad; an appointment which certainly 
does not look in the direc:ion of pacifica ion, although the Caief 
Sec’et uy for Ireland has officially declared in Pariiament that 
** the General was not sent to Iceland to establish martial iaw, nor 
to strain the orain uy law, but merely to ass st the civil arthori- 
ties ia the work of preserving social order and detecting and 
punishing crime.’’ 

Mean vails, wholesale evictions are taking place, we judge in 
the vicinity of Dublin, where. according to reports, the Govern 
ment bas expended considerably more money in turning out 
tenants who were either unwil'ing or unable to pay their rent 
than would have sufficed to purchase the entire iee simple of the 
lund. 

The rioting has ceased in Belfast, but in the district where the 
police were mobb d by the Orangemen, and where reputable 
hous -holders gave shelcer and assis:aoce to the assailants of the 
police, th- lattee nave b en wi. hdrawn, and the district is trying 
the experiwent of doing without poice protection, witn the 
result that property owners are beginning to clamor for its 
return. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO, 

4,600 pupils were enrolled in district No.1, Denver. 345 are in 
the high school, 47 in the graduating class, the largest class ever 
organized in the East Denver High School. 

The State Agriculture College has 100 students. 

South Pueblo High School has 65 students. 

Colorado Springs reports the grades all crowded. The new 
buildings, “ Liacoln” ani “ Garfield,” have been opened. The 
organization of a local reading circle is in prospect. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The schools of Bridgeport 0 ened with 125 teachers and nearly 
6,000 pupils. Supt. Harrington commences his eleventh year of 
service. In the High School, under the care of Mr. Bartley there 
are 250 pupils. Mr. W. H. Lamson, for five years a teacher in 
Lynn, Mass., has charge of the writing and drawing. 

DAKOTA, 

PROF. WERNLI, assisted by the county superintendent, J. C. 
Colton, will conduct the Minnehaha county teachers’ institute at 
Sioux Falls, beginning Oct. 18. 

ILLINOIS. 


Examinations for teachers certificates will be held as follows: 
Dixon, Oct, 2; Steward, Oct. 9; Ashton, Oct. 16; Franklin, 
Oct. 23. 





INDIANA. 


Newton county held its institute two weeks this year, with 
A.R Charman and Mrs, Fannie Burt, both of the State Norma! 
School, as the principal instructors. Mrs. Burt’s chief work was 
to give illustrative lessons, and these lessons formed the basis for 
the theory and method work. A most excellent arrangement. 
Will H. Hershman is county s :perintendent. 

Supt. CROCKETT is raising the educational standard of Tipton 
county. His institute this year was one of the best. Cyrus W. 
Hodgin, of the Richmond Normal, was the chief instructor. O. J. 
Craig, of Pardue, and E. C. Kircher, of the Logansport Normal, 
were each present a part of the time and rendered acceptable 
service, 

The summer normal conducted in the Fort Wayne college 
building by Supt. Felts and Pres. W. F. Yocum, numbered 175. 
This is the largest yet reported, 

On July 31, Supt. J. K. Walts made his twelfth annual report 
of the Logansport schools, in which it is clearly shown that the 
schools in all essential matters were in excellent condition, and 
that the last year was the best in their history. This speaks well 
for Mr. Walts. 

IOWA. 

Supt. H. H. SEERtEY, of Oskalcosa, has been elected principa’ 
of the State Normal School at Cedar Fulls. The selection was a 
wise one. Mr. Seerl y has a practical knowledge of the entire 
work:ng of our public school sys'em, and under his direction we 
may expect a vigorous and progressive management—a thing 
hat has been sadly needed at Cedar Falls. 

MICHIGAN. 


A most successful institute was held at Saginaw, beginning 
Aug. 24; conductor, Prof. #ellows, of the state normal school at 
Ypsilanti; instructors, Prof. Burkhead aod J. Montgomery. The 
firs: and last exercises of each day were ofa general character be- 
fore the whole institute, at other times there were two divisions 
in which specific work was dove. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Rev. F. L. HAYEs, pastor of the First Free Baptist Church of 
Bos‘on, has been unanimously elected President of Hillsdale 
College, Mich., by the trustees of that institution. 


MISSOURI. 

Supt. &. T. Kirk is doing a good work at Richmond. 

Pror. WM. CULLEN is now in his third year at Salisbury.—The 
Northeastern N >rmai! at Kirksville opens with two bundred and 
twenty pupils. Its enrollment during the year will double that 
number. Constant growth, both in numbers and efficiency has 
marked the four years during which it has been under the man- 
agement of Prof. J. B. Biauton. 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. Joun H. Frencu and Pror. L. B. MERILL will conduct an 
institute at Schenectady, beginning Oct. 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

J. J. Hayes, the elocutiunist, has been engaged by the Man- 
chester School Board to give one lesson a week from Oct. 1 untii 
May 1, ata salary of $500. Prof. Hayes will visit Manchester one 
day a week, devoring his time in the forenoon to the high school, 
in the afternoon to one of the grammar schools, and in the even- 
ing to the teachers. Two classes of teachers will be formed, one 
embracing the high and grammar teachers, and the other the mid- 
die and higher primary. 

Miss ABBIE M. WHITE has been elected teacher of drawing in 
the public schools of Nashua at a salary of $1,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The officers-elect for the State Teachers’ Association of colored 
teachers in North Carolina for the year ending June, 1887: Pres- 
ident, Rey. J. C. Price; vice-president, Rev. R. H. W. Leak ; re- 
cording seeretary, C. N. Hunter; corresponding secretary, 8. G. 
Atkins ; treasurer, Miss Libbie E. Leary. 


. ORIO. 

An Ohio committee of teachers is to invite the states which 
comprised the Northwest Territory to join in celebrating the 
centennial of the ordinance of 1787. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Greene County teachers’ institute will be held in Waynes- 
burg, beginning Oct. 4, and c »ntinuing one week. The following 
instructors have been secured: Prof. W. H. Venable, of Cin- 
cionatti; Miss Narcissa E. White, of Grove Ciiy; Dr. A. H. 
Horn, of Allentown; and Prof. C. C. Case, of Cleveland, O. 
“Eli Perkins” will lecture Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 
The county has 196 scho. ls, ninety-five per cent. of the teachers 
of which attend the county institute. 





The charter of the Nashville Public School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was regi tered yesterday, the incorporators being G. B. 
Ellicott, R. W. Jones, A. J. Cavert, C. G. Rog-rs, and M gses 
Theresa McKeon and Laura Raines. The  bject of the as:ociation 
is the esta’ lishment of a library and the encouragement of any- 
thing that will tend toward the advancement of the profession. ~ 

A normal school was opened August 30, by A. C. Williams at 
Apple Grove. 


J. T. CR&aWFORD is principal of a flourishing school at Omaha. 
" WALTER COLEMAN bas been elected supermtendent of schools 
at Belon His promotion follows two years of successful work 
as principal of the Belton High School. 
VIGIRNIA. 


The City of Norfolk bas taken a decided step forward in rela- 
tion to 1ts public schools. The council appropriated $11,000 for 
buildings and repairs the current schoo! year. The new building 
for co.ored children has already reached the second story. 


WISCONSIN. 

Pror Joun E. Davis, of Winconsin State University, one of 
the greatest mathematicians in the country, 1s to succeed Prof. 
Edward 8. Holden, as Director of the Washburn Observatory at 
Madison, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The next meeting of the West Virginia Educational Association 
will be held at Charleston. The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: President, Hon. B. S. Morgan; recording secretary, 
F. H. Crago; corresponding secretary, U. 8. Fleming; treasurer, 
Phos. C. Miller. 

The Boar of Regents of the state normal schools have thought 
it best to make some changes in the teaching force of these 
schools. Robert A. Armstrong tak s the place of J. A. Cox as 
principal of West Liberty; Thos, E. Hodge takes the place of W. 
J. Kenny as principal of Marshall College, at Huntington; Miss 
Lillie B. Knight takes the pace of Miss Eva Miller as second as- 
sistant at Huntington, and Asa B. Bush takes the place of W. A. 
Echols as assistant at Shepherd College. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








The executive committee of the association met last Sat- 
urday to make preliminary arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the teachers of New Jersey. The president, 
Supt. C. E. Meleny, of Paterson, outlined briefly the items 
of business for consideration, and spoke of the new inter- 
est in education aroused through the working of the 
reading circle. 

Ic was voted to hold the next meeting of the association, 
at Trenton, Dec. 28, 29, and 30; beginning at 11 A. mM. Tues- 
day, the 28th, ard closing at noon on Thursday, Dec. 30 
Che afternoon of the 29ch will be given up entirely to 
the reading circle—the exercises to consist of the reports ef 
the officers, an address by some eminent lecturer, and the 
election of vfficers and directors for the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
districts. 

Speakers for the association meetings were mentioned 
and if the committee can receive favorable replies to the 
invitations, there will be notable exercises. 

There is to be an exhibition of industrial work and other 
exercises of the schools. The leading cities and towns 
have agreed to send specimens, and much of the work re- 
turned from New Orleans wiil be displayed. A special 
committee has been appointed to make arrangements for 
the exhibition. 

Arrangements are being made for reduced rates of fare 
on al the railroads of the state, and the price of board in 
Trenton will be reduced for members of the association. 

Preparations are being made for a grand occasion, and 
the i: dications from all parts of the state are that the 
meetings will be fully attended. 

For a number of years the association has met at New- 
ark, which has been regarded as the most convenient cen- 
ter for the majority of the members. The teachers of 
south Jersey have thus been isolated, and now it is hoped 
the association will partake more of a statecharacter. The 
president has received assurances from leading educators 
m the northern counties that if Trenton be selected as the 
place of meeting, there will be a large gathering from 
south Jersey. The committee expect to demonstrate that 
the teachers in the north care enough about the associa- 
tion to go to the state capital, or even farther. 

The program will be announced as soon as it can be 
completed. 

The executive committee will hold another meeting on 
Saturday, Oct. 2, at 1 P. M., in the office of A. Lovell & Co., 
16 Astor Place, N. Y. The special committee on the exhi- 
bition will meet the same day, at 11 A.M., at the same 
place. 





THE LEXINGTON, MAss., NORMAL Music ScHoo., H. E. 
Holt, director, held its third annual session August 16-28. 
There were forty-four music teachers present, and four- 

m states were hy ony The instruction bas thus far 
been given by the director and founder of the school. The 
object is to make competent directors of vocal music in 


es an educational basis with other branches of edu- 
cation. 

The full course embraces three summer terms of two 
weeks each. The graduati: g class will receive diplomas. 
The demand for teachers is far greater than the supply; 

for successful 


and we must teachers of other 
now in the schools, who are musical, to make directors of 
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JERSEY CITY SCHOOLS. NEW YORK CITY. ability with which he was endowed by nature, and the great 
sailicieasaiisn i aneliely drawback of his life to greater achievements is the lack of 
[Continued from last Jourwat.] 


A. B. Guilford, of No.7, is one of the more re- 
cently appointed teachers. his term of service dating from 
May, 1885. The Westfield Normal College was his alma 
mater. The school building here is very attractive, resem- 
bling more a private dwelling, with neat iron fence, paved 
walks, and flower beds, outside, and its tasteful decora- 
tions inside. The effect is quite surprising when, with a 
chord from the piano, folding-doors glide open, and the 
principal’s room is transformed as if by magic into a large 
assembly room, containing an audience of four hundred 
or over. 

Principal Guilford is enthusiastic over the success of his 
pupils and himself with the tonic sol-fa system. Until last: 
November he had never sung a note, and never expected to, 
and now he leads the singing of the school himself. The 
pupils take readily any of the four parts, and sing at sight 
whatever is put before them. He anticipates many musical 
treats in the near future that neither he nor his school 
would ever have been able to enjoy by means of the old 
toilsome method. The pupils themselves have paid the tu- 
ition of their music teacher, Mr. Unseld, of New York, an 
associate of Prof. Seward The school also possesses a library 
of over eight hundred volumes that they have purchased 
largely with the proceeds of entertainments which they 
have given for the purpose. The books are given out by 
card, on a regular library system. Mr. Guilford is fully in 
sympathy with the new course of study, andis giving his 
attention contantly to ways and means of improving his 
methods and increasing the interes's of the pupils. He is 
ably assisted by Mrs. Ellen M. Ransom, principal of the 
primary department. Another primary dep:rtment, an- 
nexed to this school, is School No. 10, in chirge of Mrs 
P. D. Andrews. 

School No. 8 has Mr. C. A. Hoyt, a graduate of Yale 
college, for principal. He has been connected with the 
Jersey City schools twenty years, principal of this schoo) 
four years. It was the first school of the city to adopt the 
tonic-so!-fa, last year, and is greatly pleased with the 
system. The building is a very attractive one ard well at- 
tended to. ‘Twenty-five teachers are employed. Mrs. J. M 
Lewis, the principal, has held her position ten years. 

School No. 11 has been in charge of Principal William B. 
DuRie, A.B., a graduate of the Lebanon Southwestern 
Normal (O.). The female department of the school is in 
charge of Miss Frances Soper, and the primary department, 
of Mrs, Phoebe A. Brigham. There is also an annex on 
Lueas avenue, under Miss Esther Van Winkle, and another 
on Broadway, under Miss Mary F. Smith. 

The principal of School No. 12 is Mr. A. D. Joslin. Thi 
is also a very attractive school, with bright class-rooms, or- 
namented with flowers and pictures. A subscription is 
here being raised by the pupils for the Charleston sufferers 
which has already greatly exceeded the amount anticipated 
The principal of the primary department is Miss Mary S. 
Beale; of the annex (No. 16, Monticello street,) Miss Sarah 
L. Gardner. 

Mr. C. J Prescott, A.M., a graduate of Colby University, 
is principal of No. 13. Here, also, many children are obliged 
to be turned away for lack of room. Two factories, em- 
ploying, one two hundred, the other three thousand men, 
are to be opened in the district soon, and this will greatly 
increase the already pressing need of a new building witha 
large seating capacity. Sanitary improvements are also 
greatly needed here, especially in the primary department. 
where the dampness causes much sickness. The princip:] 
of this is Mrs. Susan C. Marvin; of the annex on Commnu- 
nipaw avenue, Miss Emma L. Ballon. 

Principal W.S Sweeney, a graduate of Lafayette Col- 
lege, was appointed to No. 14 in’83. He has a fine bnild- 
ing, and is specially interested in natural science teaching. 
For the work in this he has prepared some note books 
specially adapted to the needs of the young student. This 
school is also greatly crowdel. The principal of the pri- 
mary department is Miss J. E. Pearson, who has been in 
the school eighteen years. 

School No. 20 is under the principalship of Mr. J.C. 
Rinehart, a graduate of the New Jersey State Normal, and 
a teacher of Jersey City for over sixteen years. The build- 
ing is a new one, finished last February, and has one of the 
best planned assembly rooms in the city. The class-rooms 
are separate from each other by sliding doors, and those on 
one side of the building from those on the opposite side by 
two sets of doors forming a long hall which affords xu 
passage into any class-room without entering another. 
When the rooms are thrown epen these hall doors slide to 
the rear, leaving no obstruction from one end of the room 
to the other. Fifteen teachers are employed. Mrs. M. F. 
Coleman is principal of the primary department, and has 
been connected with the school about twelve years. 

No. 21 is in charge of Mr. James Cussack, a graduate of 
Dublin Normal College. He has been here six years, has 
eight teachers in the grammar and thirteen im the primary 
departments. The principal of the latter is Miss Nellie C, 
Dutch. 





The course of study for the Whitman Teachers’ Read- 
ing circle, Washington Territory, is Wickersham’s School 
Economy, Tates Philosophy of Education, the ScHooL 
JOURNAL or TEACHERS’ LNSTITUTE. 





Assistant Superintendent William Jones, of this city, is 
the oldest supervising officer in service. For the three 
years, 1853, 55, "56, he was a member of the Board of 


Education. For five years he was trustee. Thirty years 


ago next January, he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent, first in charge of the lower grades in the grammar, 
and. the higher grades in the primary departments. Now 
Supts. Calkins and Jones examine the primary grades— 
Mr. Calkins taking reading, definitious, and object lessons; 
and Mr, Jone, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and the ta- 
bles. It is a principle with Mr. Jones not to mark a class 
according to the number «f questions answered, but in 
reference to the teaching talent shown, and the evidence 
that the thinking powers of the pupils have been trained. 
He is justly esteemed as a wise counsellor, a thoroughly 
conscientious and Christian gentleman, and an honest 
laborer in the educational work in which he has for so 
many years been engaged. 


LETTERS 


GIVE ALL A CHANCE.—I am much pleased with the spirit, 
" SS pony ork Soanes ae oy 
our Oppo! ‘or doing are very great, having so 
la an audience. If these readers can me possessed 
of through + 14 nal that are fundamentally true, 
and that they will not, therefore, have to discard further 
on, you will confer an incalculable blessing upon them and 
the public. This you appreciate. The main question is, 
“what are these fundamental ideas ?’’ We do not all agree 
as to these, and since they belong rather to the realm of 
opinion than of knowlege as yet, give them all a chance to 
prove their validity, and let each s or fall as it can bear 
the test of reason and experience. 
Aurora, Ill. 











Gero. P. BROWN. 


Rosa DARTLE’s QUESTION LAST WEEK.—Rosa Dartle’s 
question st me thinking that perhaps I could scribble 
sumething that wouid help you to answer them. I will tell 
what your exper‘ence is upon taking a mmar class, and 
you may judge for yourself where the fault lies. 

Your pupils come to you with the ee a of knowing 
certain principles. You find that, while they can recite 
very glibly the various statements they have been taught, 
and, perhaps, make a few mechanical applications, the re- 
sult of special drill, the pene themselves have never 
fonnd lodgement in their consciousness. If you are con- 
scientious (ind sanguine) you set about making these prin- 
ciples‘a part of your pupil’s mental property, in order to 
have a more than nominal foundation of the “known” 
upon which to lay your bricks m the “unknown.” A 
few, whose natural gift it is to readily see causes and co1- 
relations, or whose more intelligent home training has de- 
veloped that faculty, follow you with brightening eyes, en- 
courage you with original statements of what you have 
led them to perceive, give every promise of some day being 
ready for the grade work. The rest, who have from the 
lowest class up listened to statements, and conned them en 

irely without realization of the laws or facts they embody, 
whose habit of slavishly following words and never look- 
ing for meanings is almost hopelessly comfirmed, continue 
in the course they have been launched upon, follow your 
words with dull, obedient eyes, repeat them with obedient 
lips, if permitted to do so, and, if not say nothing, because 
tney see pothing. Perhaps if you could go on with this 
patient Wo k during the entire term, you might arouse 
some of these manufactured dullards to the discovery that 
there is a mental vision as well as a physical. But you 
have already spent some time in a vain attempt to atone to 
them for past wrongs; you must hasten now to catch up 
with your arte. You have treated memory as a string to 
be threaded with beads of knowledge by means of the 
needle, perception, instead of as a bag. to be filled with 
facta by the shovelful. You must shovel away, now, with 
might and main, to make up for lost time; and fortunate 
are you if your educational aside cost you not dear in spite of 
every effort. You have disturbed the dull tribe’s habit of 
conning, and it takes more time to re establish that. Your 
bright ones have learned to ask for whys and wherefores, 
and an occasional hint to thein suffices to keep the:n passa- 
bly intelligent, but the body of your class will pretty surely 
fall below the mark. The contrast forces itself upon 
he mind of the examiner, who makes the mental com- 
ment: ‘‘ There are some bright children in this class. Such 
nupils get on in spite of a poor teacher.” You resolve, in 
bitterness of spirit, to commence the shoveling process on 
the first day of the new term; but when your next class 
comes to you, you yield once more to the old, sweet tempta- 
tion. And thus you are kept continually on the flutier 
between duty, which bids you adapt your teachin 


to 
baad pupils, and interest, which ur, 


you to win golden 


aurels 7, a quart of type into a pint 
bottle. ou think that inadequate eurly culture has 
anything to do with the trouble ? JENNY WREN. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN.—In 


reading 

of —— 21, contrasting countr 
the name of samuel J. Tilden as an example of 
raised boys, I was caused to reflect upon our present 
methods, and ask how can we find out their superiority over 
those of the Would Mr. Tilden have been a greater 
man had he nm trained in a kindergarten school, and a 

“ well- ” school ? 

Had he*been taught by Pestalozzi or Froebel would he 
have been an abler lawyer, statesman, and scholar? Would 
he have been more astute, broader, more comprehensive ? 

J. Fairbanks. 


If not, then why all this agitation in the educational 
world, this striving after the best methods of training? If 
there is nothing in it, and a man can attain the same end 
without it; would it not be better to let the craze drop ? 

It is a common opinion among the uneducated that the 
great and wealthy have attained to their greatness and 
wealth because they lacked an education. How often it is 
said, “See what that man has done! He had no education.” 


an editorial in JouRNAL 
with city schools, and 





The achievements were not owing to the lack, but to the 





education. Training will not give capacity, but it will de- 
velop what powers mn has to the greatest advantage. It is 
like placing sharp tools in the hands of a workman. If he 
is able and skillful, so much the better. But no one can 
prove that he would bea better or as good a workman with- 
out them. 

Great and able as Samuel J. Tilden was, we believe that 
had he enjoyed the training the correspondent referred to, 
he would have been still greater. Education, in the com- 
mon acceptance of the term, might have stultified rather 
than have enhanced his powers, but training after the man- 
ner of Pestalozzi or Froebel would have opened new chan- 
nels of thought, afforded new resources for achievement 
and enjoyment. His great intellect would doubtless have 
received a different cast that would have affected his whole 
life. We cannot measure the value of 'raining. We cannot 
tell what “ might have been.” 


ScHOOL SURROUNDINGS —I heard a commissioner say, 
“Why all thi« talk about pictures, flowers, and c»rpets for 
the school-room, I don’t believe in it! The school is for the 
_ where all grades of society can feel at home.” Is 
here any argument on his side ? P.D. 


We fail to see any. Suppose the school is for the public, 
need it be like a bar-room or even less attractive? If you 
had questioned him further you would have found him an 
old-school man, possessing all the ideas that that implies, 
and antagonistic to every effort tow»rds improvement. 

Model the school after an ideal home. Send out an edu- 
cating influence in this as well as in every other direction. 
Introduce pictures, flowers, aud ornaments of any kind 
that can be simply and cheaply devised. Cultivate the 
aesthetic instincts by surrounding the children with the 
beautiful, and they will carry away ideas that will gradu- 
ally be put in practice in their own humble homes. 


THE LAsT YEAR OF A CENTURY.—1. In # late number of 
the JOURNAL it was stated that the year 1800 belonged to 
the nineteenth century. Is this true? Was not the year 
100 the last year in the first century, 200 the last year in 
the second, and so on, making 1800 the last in the eigh- 
teenth ? 

2. 3,672 is 18 per cent. of what number? Will someone 
who has had experience give her method of explaining this 
example when it is solved thus: 8,672 + .18 = 20,400, I 
want some rational method that will not oblige one to use 
the viciously mechanical formula, “‘ Divide the percentage 
by the rate, &c., &c. A. E. D. 


1, The year 1800 was the last year in the eighteenth 
century. 

2. Explain the example as if it were in division of frac- 
tions, 3,672 is 18 per cent. of what number? Change the 
question, 3,672 is 18 hundredths of what number. One 
hundreth of the number is », of 3,672, which is 204; 100 
hundredths, or the number is 100 times 204, which is 
20,400. Or the term per cent. can be used. The number 
itself is 100 per cent. If 3,672 is 18 per cent of the number, 
1 per cent. would be , of 3,672 .100 per cent., 100 times 
that. H.M. H. 

The method you speak of as being so “‘ viciously mechani- 
cal’ need not be considered such. Underlying it is a princi- 
pal that is used more than any other in the solution of 
problems. It is the only rule they need for any case in per- 
centage. If they have grasped that principle the five cases 
of percentage may be taught at once. ‘‘Given the pr. ducts 
and one of the factors to find the other. Divide the product 
by one of the factors. If 3,672 is 18 per cent. of some num- 
ber, then 3,672 is a product obtained by multiplying some 
number by .18. Hence, to find the number divide the 
product or percentage by .18. State the problems very 
slowly at first until they are able to tell at once a product, 
whether its special name percentage, commission, interest, 
or whatever it may be, is understood or not, Mastery of 
this principle and not of rules, will unlock the difficulties 
of percentage. 


IXDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE COUNTY FAIR.—Last spring 
our county superintendent asked the dnectors of the Jet- 
ferson Co. Agricultural Association to give the public 
schools a place in the premium hist. After a hard fight he 
succeeded in securing about forty dollars. The exhibit oc- 
cupied about 1,000 sq. ft. There were maps of all sizes 
and countries, al) so excellent that committees were at a 
loss to decide which was the best. We had fine drawings 
of animals, houses, and scenery. Children, seven, eight, 
aud nine years of age, bad drawn exact likenesses of their 
school-houses and homes. The faucy needie-work and 
sewing was an inducement to allow a larger range next 
year. There was some remarkable work in designing— 
such as patterns for borders, quilts, oil-cloths, etc. One 
thing must not be omitted—a cullection of over one hun- 
dred and seventy varieties of native woods, fuund by one 


Tire exhibit was a success. ‘The department containing 
the schovl work was the most crowded of any. One of the 
fair directors said : *‘ The schools will be noticed hereafter ; 
they have come into the premium list tostay.”” Our citi- 
zens demaud it; the children need to have their aepart- 
ment as well as the troiting horse. 

Fairfield, lowa. AW. 

Another step in the right direction. While the object of 
industrial work is not a big exhibit, still they go a long 
way towards interesting the public in ‘the movement. 
Wherever they are held, they are received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Counties would do well ,to follow the exam- 
ple of Jefferson Co., Iowa, iu recognizing the importance 
of the work and giving it a place in thei * 
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At the Morocco schools, teachersare paid fifteen cents per month 
for imparting the doctrines of the Koran. 

The University of Leipzig hs lost one of its leading attractions. 
Prof Kahnis, for many years the senior of the theological faculty, 
has been compelled, through ill health, to resign his position. 
His successor will be Dr. Brieger, hitherto professor in Marburg. 

Of 365 colleges in the United States, 150 publish papers. 

Germany has no college papers. 

During the past year five universities have been founded in Da- 
kota, and several more are projec’ed. 

Dr. J. E. Earp, Professor uf English Literature in De Pauw 
University, has accepted the presidency of the South Kansas Col- 
lege. The institution opened Wednesday, Sept. 8, with a full 
corps of competent instructors. 

“A Tiny Tale of Travel for Very Little Folk,” is the title of a 
bewitching little story by Celia Thaxter in the October Wide 
Awake. 

Cor ell, Michigan, and Virginia Universities have adopted the 
prinviple of voluntary chapel attentance, 

* Young Folks’ Entetainments,” by E. C. and L. J. Cook, isa 
new volume just issued by the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia, for 25 cents. 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








Charleston is improving. 
Three hundred houses were recently burned in Galicia, 
The Irish National Land League is in danger. 


The Pope h+s appointed a special commission to examine the 
divorce laws of all countries, and report upon them, to the end 
that the Church may, if it seems necessary, take some action in 
the premises. 


Mr. George Darwin, the eminent professor of astronomy a 
Cambriige University, gives it as his opinion that there are no 
grounds fr supposing that an area of earthquakes is beginning 
in the Southern States. 

George M. Bartnolomew of Hartford, Conn., has defaulted for 
@ large amount. 

The prospect for Irish affairs during the coming winter is not 
cheerful, 


President Cleveland has returned to Washington. 

It is und»rs' ood that Secretary Manning will retire from the 
Treasury departivent. 

Tne Bulgarians have succeeded in making 1t clear as day tha: 
all the Russian pretence of regard for the independence of the 
new country is utter bypoc-isy and cant, and that the Rusrian 
purpose is to Russianize the Balkans until the last vestige of sep- 
arat> national spirit has been eliminated. She will probaby suc- 
ceed, 

The details of penitentiary frauds in Ohio are horrible. 


The soldiers of the French army are to be furnished with pocket 
handkerchiefs on which wi'll be stamped military rules, regu- 
lations and useful information generally. It will be interesting 
to see the army take out its handkerchi-fs just bofore an engage 
ment to find out the best way to attack the enemy. 

Mr. Parnell’s bili has been defeated. 


Three distinct earthquake shocks have been felt at Charles- 
ton. ’ 

Dedham, Mass., celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
ver-ary by a grand parade. 


Pleuro-pneum »nia is causing havoc among cattle at the distill- 
ery yardsin Chicago, and the authorities are puzzled to prevent 
its spread. 

Stocks are less active than two months ago. 

Business in this city is good. 

Belfast 's belligerent. 

The situation in Europe has grown much more simple and less 
alarming. and Germany must not now be accused ot being a 
obsequious and unconditional supporter of Russia, which her un 
explained action at first led the people to believe she had become 

The Mayflower has aga.n beaten the Galatea. 


THE ([RIsH QuESTION.—The Irish question is really not one of 
method, nor one of national integrity. Itis a new form of the old 
question of self-government; it is, as Mr. Glidstons has well 
shown, whetaer the Iri-h shail b> allowed t» govern themselves 
or waether they sha!l be governed by the English. This, both the 
deb :te anid the c purse of tae gove*nment makes very clear. Mr 
Parnel!l’s speech may be described as an amplificition and en- 
forcement of the two sentences with which it was closed: “ The 
{rish wi\l never submit toa government nor their own. The ques- 
tion of an autonomous government will always be fixed in the 
hearts of the Lrish people.” On the other hand, it is equally clear 
that the Tory Government are entering, perhaps we should say 
are being forced, upon a policy of coerc'on. General Buller has 
beea sent to Kerry, [relaad; an appointment which certainly 
does not look in the direc:ion of pacifica ion, although the Coief 
Sec-et ury for Ireland has officially declared in Parliament that 
** the General! was not sent to I:eland to establish martial iaw, nor 
to strain the orainury law, but merely to ass st the civil arthori- 
ties ia the work of preserving social order and detecting and 
punishing crime,"’ 

Mean wails, wholesale evictions are taking place, we judge in 
the vicinity of Dublin, where. according to reports, the Govern 
meat bas expended considerably more money in turning out 
tenants who were either unwil'ing or unable to pay their rent 
than would have sufficed to purchase the entire iee si nple of the 
lund. 

The rioting has ceased in Belfast, but in the district where the 
police were mobb d by the Orangemen, and where reputabie 
hous -holders gave shelcer and assis:aoce to the assailants of the 
police, th latter nave b en wi. hdrawo, and the district is trying 
the experiment of doing without po ice protection, wit» the 
result that property owners are beginning to clamor for its 
return. 
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COLORADO, 


4,600 pupils were enrolled in district No.1, Denver. 345 are in 
the high school, 47 in the graduating class, the largest class ever 
organized in the East Denver High School. 

The State Agriculture College has 100 students. 

South Pueblo High School has 65 students. 

Colorado Springs reports the grades all crowded. The new 
buildings, “‘ Liacoln” ani “ Garfield,” have been opened. The 
organization of a local reading circle is in prospect. 

OONNECTICUT. 

The schools of Bridgeport o ened with 125 teachers and nearly 
6,000 pupils. Supt. Harrington commences his eleventh year of 
service. In the High School, under the care of Mr. Bartley there 
are 250 pupils. Mr. W. H. Lamson, for five years a teacher in 
Lynn, Mass., has charge of the writing and drawing. 

DAKOTA. 

PROF. WERNLI, assisted by the county superintendent, J. C. 
Colton, will conduct the Minncbaha county teachers’ institute at 
Sioux Falls, beginning Oct. 18. 

ILLINOIS. 

Examinations for teachers certificates will be held as follows: 
Dixon, Oct. 2; Steward, Oct. 9; Ashton, Oct. 16; Franklin, 
Oct. 23. 





INDIANA. 

Newton county held its institute two weeks this year, with 
A.R Charman and Mrs. Fannie Burt, both of the State Normal 
School, as the principal instructors. Mrs. Burt’s chief work was 
to give illustrative lessons, and these lessons formed the basis for 
the theory and method work. A most excellent arrangement. 
Will H. Hershman is county s :perintendent. 

Supt. CRocKETT is raising the educational standard of Tipton 
county. His institute this year was one of the best. Cyrus W. 
Hodgin, of the Richmond Normal, was the chief instructor. O. J. 
Craig, of Pardue, and E. C. Kircher, of the Logansport Normal, 
were each present a part of the time and rendered acceptable 
service, 

The summer normal conducted in the Fort Wayne college 
building by Supt. Felts and Pres. W. F. Yocum, numbered 175. 
This is the largest yet reported. 

On July 31, Supt. J. K. Walts made his twelfth annual report 
of the Logansport schools, in which it is clearly shown that the 
schools in all essential -matters were in excellent condition, and 
that the last year was the best in their history. This speaks well 
for Mr. Walts. 

IOWA. 

Supt. H. H. SEERLEY, of Oskalcosa, has been elected principa’ 
of the State Normal School at Cedar Fulls. The selection was a 
wise one. Mr. Seerl y has a practical knowledge of the entire 
work:ng of our public school sys'em, and under his direction we 
may expect a vigorous and progressive management—a thing 
hat has been sadly needed at Cedar Falls. 

MICHIGAN. 


A most successful institute was held at Saginaw, beginning 
Aug. 24; conductor, Prof. #ellows, of the state normal school at 
Ypsilanti; instructors, Prof. Burkhead aod J. Montgomery. The 
firs: and last exercises of each day were of a general character be- 
fore the whole institute, at other times there were two divisions 
in which specific work was dove. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Rev. F. L. HAYEs, pastor of the First Free Baptist Church cf 
Bos‘on, has been unanimously elected President of Hillsdale 
College, Mich., by the trustees of that institution. 


MISSOURI. 

Supt. &. T. Kirk is doing a good work at Richmond. 

Pror. WM. CULLEN is now in his third year at Salisbury.—The 
Northea:tern N »rmai at Kirksville opens with two bundred and 
twenty pupils. Its enrollment during the year will double that 
number. Constant growth, both in numbers and efficiency has 
marked the four years during which it has been under the man- 
agement of Prof. J. B. Biauton. 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. Joun H. FrencuH and Pror. L. B. MERILL will conduct an 
institute at Schenectady, beginning Oct. 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

J. J. Hayes, the elocutiunist, has been engaged by the Man- 
chester School Board to give one lesson a week from Oct. 1 untii 
May 1, ata salary of $500. Prof. Hayes will visit Manchester one 
day a week, devoring his time in the forenoon to the high school, 
in the afternoon to one of the grammar schools, and in the even- 
ing to the teachers. Two classes of teachers will be formed, one 
embracing the high and grammar teachers, and the other the mid- 
die and higher primary. 


Miss ApBre M. WHITE has been elected teacher of drawing in 
the public schools of Nashua at a salary of $1,000, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The officers-elect for the State Teachers’ Association of colored 
teachers in North Carolina for the year ending June, 1887: Pres- 
ident, Rey. J. C. Price; vice-president, Rev. R. H. W. Leak ; re- 
cording seeretary, C. N. Hunter; corresponding secretary, 8. G. 
Atkins ; treasurer, Miss Libbie E. Leary. 


. ORIO. 

An Ohio committee of teachers is to invite the states which 
comprised the Northwest Territory to join in celebrating the 
centennial of the ordinance of 1787. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Greene County teachers’ institute will be held in Waynes- 
burg, beginning Oct. 4, and c »ntinuing one week. The following 
instruciors have been secured: Prof. W. H. Venable, of Cin- 
cinnatti; Miss Narcissa E. White, of Grove City; Dr. A. H. 
Horn, of Allentown; and Prof. C. C. Case, of Cleveland, O. 
“Eli Perkins” will lecture Weinesday and Thursday evenings. 
The county has 196 scho. ls, ninety-five per cent. of the teachers 





of which attend the county institute. 





The charter of the Nashville Public School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was regi tered yesterday, the incorporators being G. B. 
Ellictt, R. W. Jones, A. J. Cavert, C. G. Rog-rs, and M sses 
Theresa McKeon and Laura Raines. The< bject of the as:ociation 
is the esta’ lishment of a library and the encouragement of any- 
thing that will tend toward the advancement of the ; 

A normal school was opened August 30, by A.C. Williams at 
Apple Grove. 


J. T. CRAWFORD is principal of a flourishing school at Omaha. 
’ WALTER COLEMAN has been elected superimtendent of schools 
at Belon His promotion follows two years of successful work 
as principal of the Belton High School. 
VIGIRNIA. 


The City of Norfolk has taken a decided step forward in rela- 
tion to 1ts public schools. The council appropriated $11,000 for 
buildings and repairs the current schoo! year. The new building 
for co.o1ed children has already reached the second story. 


WISCONSIN. 

Pror Joun E. Davis, of Winconsin State University, one of 
the greatest mathematicians in the country, 1s to succeed Prof. 
Edward 8. Holden, as Director of the Washburn Observatory at 
Madison, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The next meeting of the West Virginia Educational Association 
will be held at Charleston. The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: President, Hon. B. 8S. Morgan; recording secretary, 
F. H. Crago; corresponding secretary, U. 8. Fleming; treasurer, 
Phos. C. Miller. 

The Boar of Regents of the state normal schools have thought 
it best to make some changes in the teaching force of these 
schools. Robert A. Armstrong tak s the place of J. A. Cox as 
principal of West Liberty; Thos. E. Hodge takes the place of W. 
J. Kenny as principal of Marshall College, at Huntington; Miss 
Lillie B. Knight takes the pace of Miss Eva Miller as second as- 
sistant at Huntington, and Asa B. Bush takes the place of W. A. 
Echols as assistant at Shepherd College. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








The executive committee of the association met last Sat- 
urday to make preliminary arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the teachers of New Jersey. The president, 
Supt. C. E. Meleny, of Paterson, outlined briefly the items 
of business for consideration, and spoke of the new inter- 
est in education aroused through the working of the 
reading circle. 

Ic was voted to hold the next meeting of the association, 
at Trenton, Dec. 28, 29, and 30; beginning at 11 A. M. Tues- 
day, the 28th, ard closing at noon on Thursday, Dec. 30 
Che afternoon of the 29ch will be given up entirely to 
the reading circle—the exercises to consist of the reports of 
the officers, an address by some eminent lecturer, and the 
election of vfficers and directors for the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
districts. 

Speakers for the association meetings were mentioned 
and if the committee can receive favorable replies to the 
invitations, there will be notable exercises. 

There is to be an exhibition of industrial work and other 
exercises of the schools. The leading cities and towns 
have agreed to send specimens, and much of the work re- 
turned from New Orleans wiil be displayed. A special 
committee has been appointed to make arrangements for 
the exhibition. 

Arrangements are being made for reduced rates of fare 
on al the railroads of the state, and the price of board in 
Trenton will be reduced for members of the association. 

Preparations are being made for a grand occasion, and 
the i: dications from all parts of the state are that the 
meetings will be fully attended. 

For a number of years the association has met at New- 
ark, which has been regarded as the most convenient cen- 
ter for the majority of the members. The teachers of 
south Jersey have thus been isolated, and now it is hoped 
the association will partake more of a statecharacter. The 
president has received assurances from leading educators 
m the northern counties that if Trenton be selected as the 
place of meeting, there will be a large gathering from 
south Jersey. The committee expect to demonstrate that 
the teachers in the north care enough about the associa- 
tion to go to the state capital, or even farther. 

The program will be announced as soon as it can be 
completed. 

The executive committee will hold another meeting on 
Saturday, Oct. 2, at 1 P. M., in the office of A. Lovell & Co., 
16 Astor Place, N. Y. The special committee on the exhi- 
bition will meet the same day, at 11 A.M., at the same 
place. 





THE LEXINGTON, MAss., NORMAL’ Music ScHooL, H. E. 
Holt, director, held its third annual session August 16-28. 
There were forty-four music teachers present, and four- 
teen states were represented. The instruction has thus far 
been given by the director and founder of the school. The 
object is to make competent directors of vocal m in 

1c schools, who can so instruct the regular teachers as 
enable them to teach music as successfully as other 
studies and thus place the teaching of music in the schools 
upee an educational basis with other branches of edu- 
cation. 


races 
weeks each, The graduati: g class will receive diplomas. 


The demand for ap 
and we must look for successful teachers of ot 
are musical, to make directors of 


now in the who 
schools, 
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Principal A. B. Guilford, of No. 7, is one of the more re- 
cently appointed teachers. his term of service dating from 
May, 1885. The Westfield Normal College was. his ala 
mater. The school building here is very attractive, resem- 
bling more a private dwelling, with neat iron fence, paved 
walks, and flower beds, outside, and its tasteful decora- 
tions inside. The effect is quite surprising when, with a 
chord from the piano, folding-doors glide open, and the 
principal’s room is transformed as if by magic into a large 
assembly room, containing an audience of four hundred 
or over. 

Principal Guilford is enthusiastic over the success of his 
pupils and himself with the tonic sol-fa system, Until last: 
November he had never sung a note, and never expected to, 
and now he leads the singing of the school himself. The 
pupils take readily any of the four parts, and sing at sight 
whatever is pnt before them. He anticipates many musical 
treats in the near future that neither he nor his school 
would ever have been able to enjoy by means of the old 
toilsome method. The pupils themselves have paid the tu- 
ition of their music teacher, Mr. Unseld, of New York, an 
associate of Prof. Seward The school also possesses a library 
of over eight hundred volumes that they have purchased 
largely with the proceeds of entertainments which they 
have given for the purpose. The books are given out by 
card, on a regular library system. Mr. Guilford is fully in 
sympathy with the new course of study, andis giving his 
attention contantly to ways and means of improving his 
methods and increasing the ioteres's of the pupils. He is 
ably assisted by Mrs. Ellen M. Ransom, principal of the 
primary department. Another primary dep:rtment, an- 
nexed to this school, is School No. 10, in chirge of Mrs 
P. D. Andrews. 

School No. 8 has Mr. C. A. Hoyt, a graduate of Yale 
college, for principal. He has been connected with the 
Jersey City schools twenty years, principal of this schoo) 
four years. It was the first school of the city to adopt the 
tonic-so!-fa, last year, and is greatly pleased with the 
system. The building is a very attractive one ard well at- 
tended to. ‘Twenty-five teachers are employed. Mrs. J. M 
Lewis, the principal, has held her position ten years. 

School No. 11 has been in charge of Principal William B. 
DuRie, A.B., a graduate of the Lebanon Southwestern 
Normal (O.). The female department of the school is in 
charge of Miss Frances Soper, and the primary department, 
of Mrs. Phoebe A. Brigham. There is also an annex on 
Lucas avenue, under Miss Esther Van Winkle, and another 
on Broadway, under Miss Mary F. Smith. 

The principal of School No. 12 is Mr. A. D. Joslin. Thi« 
is also a very attractive school, with bright class-rooms, or- 
namented with flowers and pictures. A subscription is 
here being raised by the pupils for the Charleston sufferers 
which has already greatly exceeded the amount anticipated 
The principal of the primary department is Miss Mary S. 
Beale; of the annex (No. 16, Monticello street,) Miss Sarah 
L. Gardner. 

Mr. C.J Prescott, A.M., a graduste of Colby University, 
is principal of No. 13. Here, also, many children are obliged 
to be turned away for lack of room. Two factories, em- 
ploying, one two hundred, the other three thousand men, 
are to be opened in the district soon, and this will greatly 
increase the already pressing need of a new buiiding witha 
large seating capacity. Sanitary improvements are also 
greatly needed here, especially in the primary department. 
where the dampness causes much sickness. The princip:] 
of this is Mrs. Susan C. Marvin; of the annex on Commnu- 
nipaw avenue, Miss Emma L. Ballon. 

Principal W.S Sweeney, a graduate of Lafayette Col- 
lege, was appointed to No. 14 in’83. He has a fine bnild- 
ing, and is specially interested in natural science teaching. 
For the work in this he has prepared some note books 
specially adapted to the needs of the young student. This 
school is also greatly crowdel. The principal of the pri- 
mary department is Miss J. E. Pearson, who has been in 
the school eighteen years. 

School No. 20 is under the principalship of Mr. J. C., 
Rinehart, a graduate of the New Jersey State Normal, and 
a teacher of Jersey City for over sixteen years. The build- 
ing is a new one, finished last February, and has one of the 
best planned assembly rooms in the city. The class-rooms 
are separate from each other by sliding doors, and those on 
one side of the building from those on the opposite side by 
two sets of doors forming a long hall which affords « 
passage into any class-room without entering another, 
When the rooms are thrown epen these hall doors slide to 
the rear, leaving no obstruction from one end of the room 
to the other. Fifteen teachers are employed. Mrs. M. F. 
Coleman is principal of the primary department, and has 
been connected with the school about twelve years. 

No. 21 is in charge of Mr. James Cussack, a graduate of 
Dublin Normal College. He has been here six years, has 
eight teachers in the grammar and thirteen in the primary 
departments. The principal of the latter is Miss Nellie C, 
Dutch. 


The course of study for the Whitman Teachers’ Read- 
ing circle, Washington Territory, is Wickersham’s School 
Economy, Tates Philcsopby of Education, the ScHoo. 
JOURNAL or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 











Assistant Superintendent William Jones, of this city, is 
the oldest supervising officer In service. For the three 
years, 1853, ’55, ’56, he was a member of the Board of 
Education. For five years he was trustee. Thirty years 
ago next January, he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent, first in charge of the lower grades in the grammar, 
andthe higher grades in the primary departments. Now 
Supts. Calkins and Jones examine the primary grades— 
Mr. Calkins taking reading, definitious, and object lessons; 
and Mr. Jone-, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and the ta- 
bles. It is a principle with Mr. Jones not to mark a class 
according to the number «f questions answered, but in 
reference to the teaching talent shown, and the evidence 
that the thinking powers of the pupils have been trained. 
He is justly esteemed as a wise counsellor, a thoroughly 
conscientious and Christian gentleman, and an honest 
laborer in the educational work in which he has for so 
many years been engaged. 


LETTERS 


GIVE ALL A CHANCE.—I am much pleased with the spirit, 
mrpose, and ew ag he Sagan ork ae . a 
our opportunities for doing are very great, having so 
~ on quienes. If mart ro a become 7 —_ 
0 through your jour at are fundamentally true, 
and that they will not, therefore, have to discard further 
on, you will confer an incalculable blessing upon them and 
the public. This you appreciate. The main question is, 
“what are these fundamental ideas?” We do not all agree 
as to these, and since they belong rather to the realm of 
opinion than of knowlege as yet, give them all a chance to 
prove their validity, and let each s or fall as it can bear 
the test of reason and experience. 
Aurora, IU. Gro. P. BROWN. 











Rosa DARTLE’s QUESTION LAST WEEK.—Rosa Dartle’s 
question st me thinking that perhaps I could scribble 
something that wouid help you to answer them. I will tell 
what your exper‘ence is upon taking a mmar class, and 
you may judge for yourself where the fault lies. 

Your pupils come to you with the eee meee of knowing 
certain principles. You find that, while they can recite 
very glibly the various statements they have been taught, 
and, perhaps, make a few mechanical applications, the re- 
sult of special drill, the os themselves have never 
fonnd lodgement in their consciousness. If you are cou- 
scientious (ind sanguine) you set about making these prin- 
ciples‘a part of your pupil’s mental property, in order to 
have a more than nominal foundation of the “known” 
upon which to lay your bricks from the “unknown.” A 
few, whose natural gift it is to readily see causes and co1- 
relations, or whose more intelligent home training has de- 
veloped that faculty, follow you with brightening eyes, en- 
courage you with original statements of what you have 
led them to perceive, give every promise of some day being 
ready for the grade work. The rest, who have from the 
lowest class up listened to statements, and conned them en 

irely without realization of the laws or facts they embody, 
whose habit of slavishly following words and never look- 
ing for meanings is almost hopelessly comfirmed, continue 
in the course they have been launched upon, follow your 
words with dull, obedient eyes, repeat them with obedient 
lips, if permitted to do so, and, if not say nothing, because 
caey see }nothing. Perhaps if you could go on with this 
patient wo k during the entire term, you might arouse 
some of these manufactured dullards to the discovery that 
there is a mental vision as well as a physical. But you 
have already spent some time io a vain attempt to atone to 
them for past wrongs; you must hasten now to catch up 


with your e. You have treated memory as a string to 
be threaded with beads of knowledge by means of the 
needle, perception, instead of as a bag. to be filled with 


facts by the shovelful. You must shovel away, now, with 
might and main, to make up for lost time; and fortunate 
are you if your educational aside cost you not dear in spite of 
every effort. You have disturbed the dull tribe’s habit of 
conning, and it takes more time to re establish that. Your 
bright ones have learned to ask for whys and wherefores, 
and an occasional hint to thein suffices to keepthem passa 
bly intelligent. but the body of your class will pretty surely 
fall below the mark. The contrast forces itself upon 
he mind of the examiner, who makes the mental com- 
ment: ‘‘ There are some bright children in this class. Such 
nupils get on in spite of a poor teacher.” You resolve, in 
bitterness of spirit, to commence the shoveling process on 
the first day of the new term; but when your next class 
comes to you, you yield once more to the old, sweet tempta- 
tion. And thus you are kept continually on the flutier 
between duty, which bids = adapt your teaching to 
— popils, and interest, which ur, you to win golden 
aure 7. a quart of knowledge into a pint 
bottle. a think that inadequate eurly culture has 
anything to do with the trouble ? JENNY WREN. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN.—In 


reading an editorial in JouRNAL 
21, contrasting countr 


of A with city schools, and 
— the name of samuel J. Tilden as an example of 

-raised boys, I was caused to reflect upon our present 
methods, and ask how can we find out their superiority over 
those of the Would Mr. Tilden have been a greater 
man had he nm trained in a kindergarten school, and a 
* well- ” school ? 

Had he ‘been taught by Pestalozzi or Froebel would he 
have been an abler lawyer, statesman, and scholar? Would 
he have been more astute, broader, more comprehensive ? 

J. Fairbanks. 


If not, then why all this agitation in the educational 
world, this striving after the best methods of training? If 
there is nothing in it, and a man can attain the same end 
without it; would it not be better to let the craze drop ? 

It is a common opinion among the uneducated that the 
great and wealthy have attained to their greatness and 
wealth because they lacked an education. How often it is 
said, “See what that man has done! He had no education.”’ 
The achievements were not owing to the lack, but to the 





velop what powers man has to the greatest advantage. It is 
like placing sharp tools in the hands of a workman. If he 
is able and skillful, so much the better. But no one can 
prove that he would bea better or as good a workman with- 
out them. 

Great and able as Samuel J. Tilden was, we believe that 
had he enjoyed the training the correspondent referred to, 
he would have been still greater. Education, in the com- 
mon aéceptance of the term, might have stultified rather 
than have enhanced his powers, but training after the man- 
ner of Pestalozzi or Frosbel would have opened new chan- 
nels of thought, afforded new resources for achievement 
and enjoyment. His great intellect would doubtless have 
received a different cast that would have affected his whole 
life. We cannot measure the value of 'raining. We cannot 
tell what ‘‘ might have been.”’ 


ScHOOL SURROUNDINGS —I heard a commissioner say, 
“Why all thi« talk about pictures, flowers, and c»rpets for 
the school-room, I don’t believe in it! The school is for the 
_ where all grades of society can feel at home.” Is 

here any argument on his side ? P. D. 


We fail to see any. Suppose the school is for the public, 
need it be like a bar-room or even less attractive? If you 
had questioned him further you would have found him an 
old-school man, possessing all the ideas that that implies, 
and antagonistic to every effort towsrds improvement. 

Model the school after an ideal home. Send out an edu- 
cating influence in this as well as in every other direction. 
Introduce pictures, flowers, aud ornaments of any kind 
that can be simply and cheaply devised. Cultivate the 
aesthetic instincts by surrounding the children with the 
beautiful, and they will carry away ideas that will gradu- 
ally be put in practice in their own humble homes. 


THE LAsT YEAR OF A CENTURY.—1. In # late number of 
the JOURNAL it was stated that the year 1800 belonged to 
the nineteenth century. Is this true? Was not the year 
100 the last year in the first century, 200 the last year in 
the second, and so on, making 1800 the last in the eigh- 
teenth ? 

2. 3,672 is 18 per cent. of what number?’ Will someone 
who has had experience give her method of explaining this 
example when it is solved thus: 3,672 + .18 = 20,400, I 
want some rational method that will not oblige one to use 
the viciously mechanical formula, “‘ Divide the percentage 
by the rate, &c., & A.E. D. 


1. The year 1800 was the last year in the eighteenth 
century. 

2. Explain the example as if it were in division of frac- 
tions, 3,672 is 18 per cent. of what number? Change the 
question, 3,672 is. 18 hundredths of what number. One 
hundreth of the number is ~, of 3,672, which is 204; 100 
hundredths, or the number is 100 times 204, which is 
20,400. Or the term per cent. can be used. The number 
itself is 100 per cent. If 3,672 is 18 per cent of the number, 
1 per cent. would be », of 3,672 .100 per cent., 100 times 
that. H.M.#H. 

The method you speak of as being so “‘ viciously mechani- 
cal” need not be considered such. Underlying it is a princi- 
pal that is used more than any other in the solution of 
problems. It is the only rule they need for any case in per- 
centage. If they have grasped that principle the five cases 
of percentage may be taught at once. ‘‘Given the pr ducts 
and one of the factors to find the other. Divide the product 
by one of the factors. If 3,672 is 18 per cent. of some num- 
ber, then 3,672 is a product obtained by multiplying some 
number by .18. Hence, to find the number divide the 
product or percentage by .18. State the problems very 
slowly at first until they are able to tell at once a product, 
whether its special name percentage, commission, interest, 
or whatever it may be, is understood or not, Mastery of 
this principle and not of rules, will unlock the difficulties 
of percentage. 


IXDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE CoUNTY FAIR.—Last spring 
our county superintendent asked the duectors of the Jet- 
ferson Co. Agricuitural Association to give the public 
schools a place in the premium list. After a hard fight he 
succeeded in securing about forty dollars. The exhibit oc- 
cupied about 1,000 sq. ft. There were maps of all sizes 
and countries, al) so excellent that committees were at a 
loss to decide which was the best. We had fine drawings 
of animals, houses, and scenery. Children, seven, eight, 
aud nine years of age, bad drawn exact likenesses of their 
school-houses and homes. The fancy needie-work and 
sewing was an inducement to allow a larger range next 
year. There was some remarkable work in designing— 
such as patterns for borders, quilts, oil-cloths, etc. One 
thing must not be omitted—a cullection of over one hun- 
dred and seventy varieties of native woods, found by one 


boy. 

Tire exhibit was a success. The department containing 
the schoul work was the most crowded of any. One of the 
fair directors said : *‘'The schools will be noticed hereafter ; 
they have come into the premium list tostay.”’ Our citi- 
zens demand it; the children need to have their aepart- 
meut as well as the troiting horse. 

Fairfield, lowa. A.W. 

Another step in the right direction. While the object of 
industrial work is not a big exhibit, still they go a long 
way towards interesting the public in ‘the movement. 
Wherever they are held, they are received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Counties would do well ,to follow the exam- 
ple of Jefferson Co., lowa, iu recognizing the importance 
of the work and giving it a place in their fairs. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE PHANTOM CITY.—A Volcanic Romance. By William 
ao New York, 739-741 Broadway: Cassell & Co. 


Central America is the locality in which this story is 
placed, and the Phantom City has its situation among the 
‘forest of mountains” of Yucatan, which are infested by 
wild beasts, savages, andalligators in pro array. 
The hero, one Dr. Carlyon, while endeavoring to hunt up 
the mystic city, becomes separated from his companio 
aud the many adventures among the people and places, an 
in his baloon voyage, form the subject of the story which 
reads like a fairy tale. It is full of hair-breadth escapes 
interesting anecdotes, and instructive suggestions, and 
though the scenes described are of enchanting beauty and 
grandeur, such as might be conjured up in the imagination 
of a day-dreamer, the luxuriance of the locality has been 
described by recent travelers as so wonde that one 
hesitates before poacwne the whole story a myth. 
Whoever commences reading it is sure to get so interested 
that he will read it through. It could Bw have re- 
ceived the title of ‘‘ Adventures in Wonderland,” or some- 
thing similar. The book is well printed on good paper, and 
is tastefully bound in cloth, illustrated. 


As Ir WAS WRITTEN. 
cents. 


Cerys; and Other Stories by Leading Writers. 15 
cents. 
NATURE AND ART. By Mrs. Inchbald. 10 cents. 
PLUTARCH’sS LIVES OF ALCIBIADES, AND CORIOLANUS, AND 
OF ARISTIDES, AND CATO THE CENSOR. 10 cents. 
VOYAGES IN SEARCH OF THE NORHWEST PASSAGE. From 
the Collection of Richard Hakluyt. 10 cents. 
New York, 739-741 Broadway: Cassell & Co. 


Mr. Luska has since, to be sure, done better work than in 
the strange psychological study which was among the first 
of his stories to bring him any great literary reputation ; 
yet “As It Was Written,” is excellent in its way, and is 

culiarly meritorious, not so much for its strangeness, as 

or the intensity of feeling—the simple fervor by which it is 
characterized. Most readers will be absorbed and identi- 
fied in the tragic story. This volume is the latest addition 
to the“ Rainbow Series” of novels issued by this house. 

The second of these books is a collection of short stories 
from the magazines published by this house, which have 
been very successful. It includes short love and sen- 
sational stories excellently adapted to light reading, and 
not too emotional. There are altogether eleven stories, 
making a book of nearly one hundred and fifty pages, 
which is strongly bound in pamphlet form. 

The last three of this group are Nos, 25, 26, and 32 in 
the National Library, edited by Professor Henry Morley. 
All the numbers 1n this library are standard works, some 
of them classics, like Plutarch’s Lives in this group. Be- 
sides being valuable from a literary — of view, they con- 
tain much interesting information in a remarkably cheap 
form. There is a number issued each week in the year, 
ae the subscription price is $5. per year for fifty-two num- 

ers. 


A Novel. By Sidney Luska, 25 


SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. Designed as an 
Aid to Composition Writing and Language Siudy. By 
Edward R. Shaw. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Among the countless number of young studeots who in 

davs gone by have rebelled against “writing composi- 

tions’”’ was one that unconsciously pointed out the cause 
of the long-standing resistance, ‘‘ You don’t give me any- 
thing whatever to start from; no rules, no problems. 

Thinking a lot of stuff out isn’t in me: I don’t know where 

to thnk it from,” he said. Whether this expostulation 

led to the introduction of matter to “‘ think from ”’ or not, is 
not known, but one thing is certain—teachers now see the 
folly of asking a little child to say something when he has 
nothing to say. They are looking everywhere for the 
proper material to give the children to talk and write 

— Hence the growing demand for selections for repro- 
uction. 

The supply of this kind of material is not as plentiful as 
one might at first suppose. Stories without point, unin- 
teresting descriptions, will not do. A selection must pro- 
duce a clear, strong, vivid impression upon the pupil’s 
mind. Otherwise, he will be unable to reproduce it. 

The selections in this little book, the first of its kind ever 
put into the hands of teachers, were all well tested by ac- 
tual school-room use before they were allowed a place in 
the collection. The material is such as always interests 
children, and-calls their ever-ready imagination into pleas- 
ant and profitable exercise. In reproducing such work as 
this, they have practice in what may be termed the unity of 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, writing, and diction. 
They are constructing sentences related to each other in 
thought, thus working in keeping with the idiom of the 
language—the way that all command of language is gained. 
Intermediate, grammar, and advanced pupils trained by 
this method to write English, will be able to write what 
they have to say in future years with an accuracy and flu- 
ency not attained in any other way. And the one pupil in 
a thousand, who has that peculiar gift of thought which 
seeks to clothe itself in literary form, will be a long way 
farther on the road to literary attainment, because he has 
actually had much practice in writing English, instead of 
learning about writing it. 

The book is divided into three parts. 

Part I. consists of selections purely narrative or descrip- 
tive in character, experience showing that these are best 
adapted to beginners. Part II. contains selections that are 
more difficult of punctuation; and Part III., material 
adapted to advanced grammar grades and classes in rheto- 
ric. Each part is accompanied with suggestions to the 
teacher and explanatory notes wherever needed. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISE. Part III. By C. C. Long. Cincin- 
| and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 30 
cents. 


A work that, we presume, supplements Parts I. and IL., 
by the same author, as this is hardly suitable for first ex- 
ercise in language. All the subjects usually treated in 
grammars, beginning with parts of speeck and ending with 
analysis of sentences, are treated here, but toa 
simple inductive method, Use of words and of parts of 
sentences, and the definition of terms, are atrived at 


db 
skillful questioning; Throughort the work the stholar te 


- 


teresting in 

peace all the material for this work being of a character 
esigned to attract children. Abstract themes have no 
place in this also conjugations, 
and inflections. in developing an idea 
are not to be blindly followed, but need to be 

on, as the teacher will find before the subject is 

But the aim of the work is to lines of systematic 
oral work for the teacher, and to nish material for ori- 


ginal work for the scholar. As such, it isa very valuable | tional 
language. 


elementary work on 


AND OTHER STORIES. By Sarah Orne 
abe and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
0. 


Miss Jewett’s stories are eral favorites among culti- 
vated readers, and this little volume will meet a cordial 
welcome. The story of the White Heron is pretty and 
a It presents the love and sympathy of a little girl 
or her bird friends in her woodland home, and the loyalty 
with which she preserved the secrets of the white heron 
from the ornitho Eight other stories follow, of an 
entertaining character. Most of the sketches have been 
published in periodicals. Two of them are new, and all 
will bear a second reading. 


A WHITE HERON, 
Boston 


Tne BATTLE FOR BREAD.—A Series of Sermons on the Re-| “° 


Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 


lations of Labor and Capital. By 
: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 


mage. New York, 31 St. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Almost anything written or preached by Dr. Talmage is 
sure to be widely read, but this volume s the extra 
charm of treating a timely subject of almost universal in- 
terest. The theme is treated as a series of sermons on the 
relations of capital and labor; and in the first, the labor 

uestion is defined clearly and in an entative spirit. 

t is alike in application to workmen of every rank an 
fession, and to employers whether small or large, high or 
low. The sermons which follow, on the treatment of em- 
ployees and on the hardships of workingmen, show aside of 
the subject which is too little considered by many people 
in discussing this question. Monopoly and communism are 
discussed from a moral point of view ; and the author points 
out a remedy for many of the ills of life in the chapters on 
the worst foe of labor and the black servants of the sky. 


Throughout the underlying motive appealed to is duty—to | be issued 


God and to our neighbor. 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. In Six Parts. New 
York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


We have never believed much in “‘systems of penman- 
ship.” Perhaps there is a little of old-fo m clinging to 
our educational skirts. Well, be it so; it sticks there yet. 
for we think the pupil should be taught, first, how to hol 

pen correctly ;/second, how to use his arm and finger 
muscles ; and, t: , be made to imitate good models, per- 
sistently, P gyn and firmly. These followed, good 
writers will be produced where no natural defect exists. 
So much for preaching ; now for these books. 
eee: ideal letters, distinctly engraved ; de 
lines well e; clear, illustrated directions as to tion 
of body, hand, and fingers, with ‘‘movements” and “‘defi- 
nitions.”” The is well done, and the sentences to 
be copied fully up to the average of youthful moral phil- 
osophy, as: “Learn the great pleasure of doing some 
good ;”’ “‘Friendship is the most sacred of moral bonds.” 

No. 6 contains Notes of Invitation and Acceptance, Su- 

rscriptions of Letters, Kills, ig ees Promalepacy Stee, 

raps from a Sales Book, Checks fts, Due-Bills, with 
examples of Business Letters. ‘We don’t see how the 
series could be more complete; probably they are not per- 
fect, but just where their imperfection is we can’t R 
Probably the glare and beauty of the has blinded 
our eyes. The fact is, the Barneses are making some 
books those days. This seems to be the universal verdict, 
and what everybody says must be true. 


SHELDON’s Two-BookK SERIES. An Elementary Arithmetic, 
with Oral and Written Exercises. New York and Chica- 
go: Sheldon & Co. 


During the past few years several new arithmetics have 
been issued. Each has been prepared by a single mind, 
bent upon bringing out clearly some particular point, to 
the exclusion or imperfect treatment of others equally im- 
portant. To avoid this, several very successful teachers 
pT heey wee of text-books have united in the preparation 
of these 
examined and critic'sed by others tor the pu of per- 
fecting the series. The result seems to be a series of arith- 
metics unusually well adapted to the exact wants of the 
school-room. There has been no straining after novelty in 
their preparation. The effort has been rather to perfect and 
=~ well-established methods of teaching, and present 
to the working teacher a book he can use with ease and 
profit. It contains all that any comes es ic ought 
to contain, and much more than most have. There is no 
noveity of treatment, no straining after effect, but a 
straightforward, common-sense book any teacher can use, 
and by its use, with the addition of a little mind and en- 
ergy, make arithmetical students. Special attention 
has been paid to the laws for the development of the facul- 
ties of the mind. The powers of obse 
roma a by the use of objects and Page goss and by refer- 
ence in t 2 pee to the arithmetic of nature, as shown 
in some of the smaller, yet common forms of plant and aai- 


mal life. Thecombinations of numbers have been impressed | + 


upon the memory by ‘constant, yet as far as possible, un- 
conscious repetition. The judgment of the pupil has been 
called into exercise by the contrasts afforded blending 


with the otherwise monotonous work of the elementary | 8™¢ 


rules, the simplest exercise under the next higher rules. 
By the problems under the first four rules, the reason has 
been prepared for the greater exercise required of it in the 
analysis of problems in the section on fractions. 
The methods employed are those which, beginni 
lessons on ob or their representative pictures, advance 
by the usual inductive processes to a distinct apprehension 
of the rules and definitions reached. The other excellen- 
cies of the book are the grading of the work, the unusu- 


ro- | wil 


books, and the proof-sheets have been thoroughly | Part IT. 


rvation have been | 1 


with | M 









No. 14 of the “ Elocutionist’s Annual” is now ready by the Na- 
School of Elocution, 


Oratory and in Philadel 
Gladstone’s pamphlet on “ The Trish Ques- 

tion IMesers. Scribner's In New York on Monday, 

ee was set up, printed, and bound in twenty 
ours. 


Pret. wanes W. Payne, of the University of Michigan, has 
written a work on the science of teachi he entitles, 


ng, which 
‘Contributions to the Science of Edu ” Harper & Bros. 
are the publishers. 


There are now six menin the House of Peers recognized as 
poets. 

Frank R. Stockton has written a serial novel for The A 
to begin in November. It will be called “The Huadredth Man. 


From Gen. Lew Wallace’s “ of the Christ ” the song of 


the falr Rayption, © Woke Not But ear Me, Love,” has been set 
to music by eorge L. Osgood, and published by Oliver Ditson & 


Messrs. Cassell & Oo. have commenced the re-issue in 
parts of their valuable “ Cities of the World.” The work will be 
complete’ in 
ill tions. 


thirty parts, and will contain something like 600 

Part of the edition of “* A Muramasa Blade,” the Japanese ro- 

raance which Ticknor & Co. publish, is bound in Japanese bro- 
cade of glowing red. 


The ation feature of The Century for 1886-7 will be “ The 
Authorized Life of Lincoln,” by his confidentlal secretaries, John 

Nicolay and Col. John . Some of the early chapters 
eal with bis li the Black Hawk War, an 9 Rarer 
and Representative, lative Experience, Marriage, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. J. B. Lip Co. have about ready a“ Manual of 
North American ” by Prof. Robert Ridgway, curator, De- 
partment of Birds, Smi n Lnstititute, Washington, D. ©. 


Mrs. Hod Burnett’s charming story, “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” one of the very best things ever printed in St. Nicholas, will 
soon in boo« form by the Scribners. 


Victor H *s * Day Break,” with music by N. H. Allen; “Nell 
the Vil "by J. W. Wheeler, and Max Piutti’s version of 
cm in the Vault of Heaven,” are announced by Oliver Ditson 


The Writers’ Publishing Company announce the early publica- 
tion of The School Gazetteer. work will have for its object, 
First, a systematic classification of ali schoul books published in 
this country ; second, a quarterly review of all new school books 
and school materials publishe | during the quarter ; and third, a 
classified list of school apparatus and appliances. 


Professor Dowden’s “ Life of Shelley’ is in the press of the J. 
B. Lippincott Co., and will be brought out shortly. 


W. H. Mallock’s story,“*The Old Order Ganges, will soon be 
published by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. General C. W. Doubleday’s 
‘ neces of the Filibuster War in Nicaraugua” wilt be 
brought out by the same house. 
during the month: “Sonnets 


Ticknor & Co. will issue 
from the my ” by Elizabeth Burrett Browning, illustrated 
by Ludvig Sandoe Ipsen; * Recollections of Eminent Men; and 


Other Papers,” by win Percy Whipple, with new steel portrait 

of the author; “ Stories of and Artists,” by Clara kine 

Gomes. profusely illustrated; * Persia and the ” by 
on. 8, G. W. Be 


H amin, late U. 8S. Minister to the Court of Per- 
sia, vith portrait and many illustrations; and “ Confessions and 
Criticisms,’’ by Julian Hawthorne. 


Messrs, Ginn and Co. announce for 
book for teachers and _ studeots of old 
wulf’s Phoenix,” edited by 
den-Sidney College, Va. 


The first announcements of G. P. Putnam's Sons for the fall sea- 


son com “Humorous Masterpieces from American Litera- 
ture,” Ed 


publication a valuable 
gzlish, entitled, * Cyne- 
Prof. W. 8. Curreli, Ph.D., of Hamp- 


Nine new numbers, computing over yece paaee. will be added 
to the “ Riverside Literature Series” during next school year. 
The new num! be issued at the rate of one each month, 
On Oct. 6, will appear No. 20, 

;” and on Nov. 
n Franklin. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Annals o be ae Philadelphia, contains many valu- 
able articles J ng directly upoe school buildings ‘and work. 
The Academy, a monthly, edited and published by Dr. Geo. 
A. Bacon, Syracuse, N. Y., is a journal of secondary education, 
issued monthly wi a of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York. This is an excellent monthly ; 

better. the October 








none in the United States of its class is In 
relates his experts as a base-ball 
Philadeiphia Mr. Ellick 
iters who 
are Rev. 

















The Chau- 
Cleveland, on 
Education for Girls” is 
ward E 








The Popular Science 

is a fine of Gen. John Newton, the 

= . wt x —t of New York Ci ss 
ogra ry) engineer. “ ution 
: _ "Ashley, is the leading article. As usual tl 

pular scientific articles and notes.———The 

lagazine of Art for October contains much of interest, the 

article “More About the Charter-Ho' ” being particuiarly 

good, nO Oe ”* Paul Ba’ .” “ Art in Rome,’’ 


@ 














's Famil lagazine ins 

ally large number of problems, oral and written, and many | o tive Picnic and How We It,” followed by an 

useful and varied exercises and drill es. guower te thea » wey Seeald's ia Go te Colega F An 

: “Help and 8) hy for Working Girls” is the ; 

LITERARY NOTES wae y : — oF. opening 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, announced for publication on | gives a sketch Zoroaster the second in his series on 

Sept, 15, an Seportens and timely volume, by Prof. Richard T, | “ Sages of all ——The for October is full of inter- 

) aA ar It oa oy tpn aa nditions of | are F College theletle Spe * “How was dueated.” and 
people. * conditions of | Sry» Women Fairly Paid” 





Julian Hawthorne’s latest story. “ John Parmelee’s Curse,” has 
just been issued by Cassell « New York: 








Scrofula, boils, pimples, all humors are cured by Heod’s 
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NEW BOOK Ks. 


LONGF ELLOW’S P PROSE WORKS. 

Riverside Edition. Portrait on Steel. 
In two volumes. aon re. $3.00. = 

Sele eae etna ta en coteely cow deh 


Lay a, mw. ue of hg al 


ved from the oll pe 
ye ag 





A WHITE HERON, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


came ORN J ti 
By E eae an de A Country 


, gilt top, 


Miss Jewett’s short stories hold a v hi 
lace in American seca | 
their 


4 of New England 1 scenes ans es 
thelr quit and tandty humor, and their graceful 
DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 


EVANGELINE. 


TWELVE OvTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS to the Evan- 
Foe of Heary Wadsworth Longfellow. By 
¥ gy ABtar. New Phototype edition. 


ie “4 ation, 4 A. popular work has been 
Tore, but ‘with not as hereto- 
with” Phototypes fro Mr. Darley’ 8 

the Hk, Fy ions are yt —~ tl. ; 


POVERTY GRASS. 
Short Stories by LILL1Izg CHACE WYMAN. $1.25. 
ConTENTS: Hester's Dower; Saint or 
Luke Gardiner’ a Pry oe The Child ot Toe beens; 
= al ome ;” And . Bridget's 
Story; V: jeutine’s Chance. -. 


Many of these Stories have appeared in the At- 
Mi where thi 
pve ad lone, © 4 =e attracted mar 


ifest. ay oe, degree, writer's familiar 
cular value to her eacripons. a het edsy 
oS ay og — eminently readabie. 
uEugtia AND LETTERS OF MRS. 
MADISON. 


1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Madison is one of sa charmin 
— of America. pa 
e connecting passages 
nota little fresh materia Saterial qonders 
Se 2 that ng public 
ore veal our his- 


y make m 
tor ory ty partaf this century, and thro 
anew and pleasing light upon it. " 


RIVERSIDE POCKET SERIES. 
This series will include ten books which have 


already won no small ° ular favor. 
They will be well ah pr} lag cloth, at 


historic 


Fifty Cents yloat The first numbers are— 
DEEPHAVEN. Saran ORNE Jewett, author 
of “ A Country tor ” etc. 


EXILE. one of the popular series of “ Little 
a comprising notable Short Stories and 


ADIRONDACK STORIES. A book of 1 
interest, by P. DEMING. aap vans 


A JOURNEY IN BRAZIL. 


Louis AGAssiz and E.izasperH C. AGassrz. 
ith eight ‘full-page liustrations,many smaller 
ones, and , prepared expressly for 
this edition, © 1 vol. 12mo, price reduced from 


A most charmi and instructive vol = 
Palt Mall Gagette. — 


*,* For sale 
paid, on 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


MACMILLAN & CO0’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


U Booksellers. Sent ment, post- 
F prise rice by the Publishers 











112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





a matter, the book has been eni 
TEXT-BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY p- bay. Ay de p emremn ey oe ot 
Dootittle’s Practical Saag ee 06 tions, affording the w De pm 
=” astronomy for Beginners. 16mo, the several departments of Volee, RAccietion, 
xa, astronomy. vo, cloth, % 30 | Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
White’s Theoretical Descri Fae ee See ares > Be veey at of the vee. 
vo, cloth, 2 00 retail price ts $125, but it will be! supplied to 
TEXT-BOOKS ON MINERALOGY. schools for Srst introduction at 75 cts. 3 
Brush’s Determinative Mineral oar Sve Ch 3 50 | and 1n lots of 100 at 62 1-2 cts. sample 
Dagedancal Muerte .ace: 2.9 tata won Foe ote Sbutont ek, 
4 8vo. 10 00 wy > Sh KA postage. 
= + soem (i, Wand 11 200 |. CHABLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
 Text-Book o: Bvo, cl 50 1127 GIRARD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
Smith’ Bemk's Hock n Porm “Minetale. 3 0 PuaSates t, The National School of 
Williams’ Man’ of Lithology. 18mo, cl., 125 and Oratory. 
rahnivamenuaae HARP’S een oes ant comes. I I 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, |Q crerrer. only Twill sitp, all ox 
New York. ouace bottles Black ovine 
, of icbravetl Bla ; 4 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail, Woaere Park Chicage. 5-6. hes 


urcea|D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


” | its 


TWO MGW VOLUMES IN THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Microbes, Ferments, and 
Moulds. 


By E. L. Trovessart. Vol. 56 of the 
International Scientific Series. With 
107 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 314 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


CorTENTs: Microbes and Protista.—Parasitic 

and Moulds.—Ferments and Artificial Fer- 

Ets ree ee 
bes of H 


feos tee ee 
ince, | MAYthquakes and other 
Earth Movements. 


By JOHN MILNE, Professor in the Imper- 
ial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan- 
International Scientific Series. With 38 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


An attempt is made in this volume to give a 
tof various Earth Movements. 


oO 
leut movements of the a: p T+ ey 
or minute movements which escape cur atten- 
tion by the smaliness of their amplitude; Earth 
Pulsations, or movements which arc overlooked 
on mosoune of the length of their 
Barth Osetlations, or movements of long 
and Jarge amplitude. 





besiod 





1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA. 





By Pror. RICHARD T. Ety. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book is the result of several years’ work 
on the part of Ly ey Ely, who is an acknowl- 
edged eer. Se h in Europe and America, on 
be seam and social . Itis the most com- 
hnd ee yp a ndof labor rgaD- 

m # 
ae No pains have been gs + 








Lippincott’ s 6 Biographical 
Thoroug San gad Greatl; »_- 
ersal Pronouncing 


rged Edition. A Dniv 


tionary of Biography and Mythol 4 ~~ 

ing complete ond some - Sketches 

fries, By T Themes DL PED. teen 
mas, m 

8vo. oad pages. Sheep, $12.00, i 


Wesoester e Dictionaries 


wai etitinn, 28d cing 50,000 
Crown 
8yo. 
Com Illustrated. 12mo. 
es. Half bound, $1.68. 
New Dictionary. R, lustrated. 390 pages. 


16mo. Cloth. 96 cen 


Contanseau’s Rrimo Dictionary of the 
French and hay ae, 7, bes a By Leon Con- 
tanseau. Crown 8vo. 


a > Dictionary of me German and 
Englis alg Sate By F. . Longman. 


Groves’ Greek und English Dictionary, 
Comprising all the Words in the Writings of the 
Most Popular Greek Authors. By Rev. John 

Groves. Revised Edition. 8vo. Sheep. $2.16. 


Gardner’s Latin and English Lexicon. 
Adapted to the Classics usually studied prepar- 


atory to a Collere Course. By F. Gardner, A.M. 
8vo. Sheep. $2.16. 

Leverett’s Latin and English Lexicon. 
Enlarged and Improved By E. P. 


ition. 
Leverett. 8vo. Sheep. $3.36. 








Pickering’s Greek and English Lexicon. 
By John Pickering, LL.D. 8vo. Sheep. $3.36. 


Text-Books = Works of Reference. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ipoments. 8s Gazeteer of the World. 
ete Geographical Dictionary. New 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatiy | = 
1 . Containing Supplementary — 
with the most recent Census Returns. Thos 
8vo. Sheep. $12.00. 


Greene’s Lessons in Chemistry. 
A New Elementary Text-Book. 
Adapted for Schools and Colleges 
M. H. Greene, M.D. 12mo. $ 


Sharpless and Phillips’s Fawewal Philoso- 
phy. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Sharpless and Rae 44 Avent. 
0 


Especial! 
By Prof. 


130, . 


Illustrated. 12mo 

Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 

giene. Three Books. First, 196 pa illus- 

trated, 77 cents ; Second, , 300 pages illustrated, 
illustrations, 


a. 29; Third, 388 pages, 


Reader's Reference LAbvary, - 
fandbook, " “ Dic- 


Containing “The Reader's 

tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ ry 4, 

of Miracles.” “Words, Facts, and Phrases 
Ancient and Modern Familiar Quotations,” 

“ Worcester’s Comprehensive _— Dictiona 

* Roget's Thesaurus,” and, “Soule’s En Ms 

Synonymes.” Svols. Bound ip half morocco, 
Ittop. Per set, in pasteboard box. $70.00. 


Any volume sold separately, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
American Revised Edition. The best in every 
way. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
rotusels Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and 
Wood Cuts. 10 vois. Royal 8vo. Several edi- 
tions, at various prices, from $15.00 to $30.00. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


by 





The Teachers’ 


a 


17 Courses laid out by eminent educators. 


National Reading Circle. 


OFFICERS: 
Presid Prof. W. H. FATES. | University of Mich 
Vice-President, THOS. M. BAU uperintende — Schools, Reading, Penna. 
Gen'l Secret , CHAS. . KING, President National School of Methods, Boston, Mass. 


N. JONES, Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y. 


‘he Elective System. <A large number of mem- 


bers already admitted. Send for conernete circular to the Corresponding Secretary. 
Miss H. A. — 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





uracy. Professor Ely has oot ected ‘for years 


ets, labor ne 
— a deen anions, and "like mat material, with 
is 


this in view ; and, during the 

book, he has tra ousand miles, 

visi comm settlements and leading in- 

dustrial centers, and forming the acquaintances 

Aen oy = His aa of ny F present con- 
ion oO rmovemen relied 

as taken from life. a 


STORIES FROM LIFE. 


ee S K. Bouton, gars W ag 3 Boys 
Famous. 7”. 1r) Becam 
Famous,” a. 12mo, $1.25 . 
A collection of Mrs. Bolton's 8 bright and enter- 
short Inch inculcate good mora! 
lessons, and hit off many of the follies and shams 
of the present day. 


IN PERILS OFT. 
W. H. DavenPorT ADAMS. 12mo, f - 
pe LS, $1.5v. oe 


A book of daring adventures and heroic deeds 
by soldiers, sailors, travelers, and men / re- 
nown, in various parts of the world; bei 
dents in the lives of such men as Sir 
Smith, Earl of Dundonald, Arminius Vambery, 
Joseph W Wolff, Palgrave, Professor Pal Sir Samuel 

ker, W ve, ‘essor mer, Gen- 
eral Gordon, and others 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


y stories have become househo.d words in thous- 


Shadow. 


By M. M. Batiov. Author sf “Edge Tools of | 
Speech.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 
Mr. Ballou has for many yaess been known as | 
one of the most iudustrious, accurate, and enter- 
ing of American scholars. The present vol- 
ume (his latest work) is ° peculiarly interesting 
one, full of anecdotes and memorabilia which set | 
forth the intimate inner ‘tives of the world’s he-| 
roes and notables. They have been gathered | 
from +4 most recondite ee and ee 
massed in attrac ‘orming a great co 
lection, that is at pag toy nd 


The Peterkin Papers. | 


By Lucretia P. HALE. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged, uniform with “ Davy and the 
Goblin.” Square 4to. Lilustrated, 41.50 
The continued popularity of these inimitable | 

stories has compelled the issue of this new and | 
enlarged edition with new illustrations and type. | 

“The Lady from Philadelphia,” ** Agememnon,” | 

“Solomon John,” and other Characters of these 


and of American households ; and oe pybtioation 
ofa wees | and Ec edition of so delightful 
a classic will with joy by many old 
friends and 44 


Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


ed for use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. 

The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” 
that have. Teen issued, and its extended use - 
the best schools and ‘colleges far to pro 
what the publishers claim, tnat it occupies ag Med 
first 9 ee ie ee oe 

more extensive t 
similar book. 7 a 
In response to the request for illustrative read- 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
to any series of Geographies. 








Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on | 
c.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,| 
Importers and Edueattonal Booksellers, 


Wholesale Educat' 
x A. oan 5. Home. flea Se 
nm. 








BEFORE YOU BUY A B LBUY A BlStOLE 


Coy es for 





Revalred and Nickel Plated. 





Genius in Sunshine and — ygp/TATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. 


THOUGHTS BY JOSEPH Roux. 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“ These ‘ Thoughts’ have caused a perfect ex- 
citement of enthusiasm in France among tbink- 
ers the most various, all of whom, with one 
accord, have done homage to the little book, 
whose richness of firs:-hand thoughts have 
equally charmed and amazed them.”’—Biack- 
wood’s Mayazine. 


ST. JOHN'S EYE. 


12mo, cloth, 


interesting. | By NiKOLAI V. GOGOL, a of ‘‘ Taras 


Bulba.” 12mo. cloth, $1.2 


A selection of stories from * seemaaieae at the 


Farm” and “St. Petersburg Stories,” showing 
the marvelous style and wild grace and flavor 
of this remarkable author. 


SILENT TIMES. 


A Book To HELP IN READING THE BIBLE 
INTO LirgE. By Rev. J. R. Miuuer, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


| By Saran K. BOLTON, author of “ Poor 


Boys Who Became Famous.” With por- 


traits of Mrs. Stowe, Helen Hunt, Miss 
Alcott and other noted women. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. 
By the author of ‘“‘ Birchwood” and “ Fitch 


Club.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


Boston, Mass. 
pL Re and BET EQUIPPED in the 
D—100 Instructors, 2,186 Students last year 
Thorouxh (nstruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
Violin, all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
iano an’ Organ Tuning, Fine Arte, coe, 
Literature. Freneh, German. and Italian La 
English Branches, Gym nastics, etc. Tuition. $5 to 
board and room. with Steam Heat avd Electric Light, 
fe in $75 per term. Dee (hegre lendar, with 
 intormetion. address E. TOURJEE, Dir,, Franklin 
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4 MEALS A DAY 
Englishman's Boast and Delight. 


And where on earth is there a more 
robust, healthful people than the English? 

Dyspepsia is not half as prevalent as in 
America, Constipation and Liver Com- 
plaint are very rare. 


WHY? 


Let Me Tell You a Secret. 


The well-dined Englishman makes it a 
rigid custom always to take a 


CATHARTIC AND LIVER PILL 


after dinner, and for this pur Nature 
never made a better article than 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLs 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 
DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


R. HH. MACY & C0. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 


WONDERFUL WEARING 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD M&DALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS, 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


Some of the most important and inter. 
esting hietories published ‘at the present 
time are Colher’s histories as published by 
Messrs. ‘ibomas Nelson, & Sons of 42 
Bleecker street, New York. These include 
the advanced, the Senior, and the Junior 
Class-Books of British History; the 
of Rome and of Greece, Outlines of Gen- 
eral History, Great Events of History 
from the Beginning of the Christian Era 
to the Pre-ent time, and the History of 
English Literature, in a Series of Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Metho.s and Keys; 
M: ntgomery’s Normal Union System of 
{ndustrial Drawing, and Lyte’s book-keep- 
ing and blanks. 


Among the standard text-books which 
have earned a solid reputation among 
teachers are the books of the Normal Ed- 
ucational Series published by Messrs 
Sower, Potts. & Co., of Philadelphia. This 
series includes Dr. Brook's Normal Math- 
ematica] Course, the Standard Arithmetic 
Course, and the Union Arithmetic Course, 
beside Brook's Higher Arithmetic, Normal 
A'gebra, Geometry and Trigunomeiry, and 
Manuals. 


A large and pleasing assortment of 
books may be selected at any tame from 
he various catalogues of Messrs. Hen: y 
A. Young & Co. of Boston. This firm 
furnishes gratis on application a catalogue 
of Educational Boks and Teachers’ Aids, 
or Catalogues of Bovks for Schools and 
Home Entertamments. They also have 
separate catalogues of plays for amateurs, 
also standard and minor drama, incluving 
Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’. and French’s 
apd catalogues of fiction, including Sea- 
side and Franklin Square, and Standard 
works. The address is 55 Frankiin street. 


A bureau of exchange intended princip 
ally for won en, has a wide field largely to 
itself. Although the need is great in thi- 
direction, there are comparatively few 
such agencies that are at once pular 
a: d «flicient, among the few my be men- 
tioned the one now conducted so ably by 
Mrs. A. D. Culver, of 329 Fifth Ave., New 
York. This flourishing bureau supplies 
professors, teachers, governesses, mu- 
sici ns, etc., to colleges, schools, families 
and churches. Also vookkeepers, Steno- 
a or copyists, and cashiers to business 

8. 





If you must wear a corset—and I sup- 
you must, or think ycu must, which 
amounts to the same thing—then get the 
best. And the way to decide which is the 
best is usually and quite wisely by the test 
of popularity. Certainly one of the most 
widely suld corsets in the market, and one 
giving great satisfaction is Madame Foy’s 
Stirt Supporting Corset, for sale by 
Me srs. Foy, Harman, & Chadwick of New 
Haven, Conn. 


One of the simplest and most pleasing 
of devices for interesting scholars in their 
studies, is Adams's Solar Camera, un in- 
strument that has received the highest 
commendations of leading teachers and 
educators throught.ut the country. Itis 
especially valuable in teaching geography 
and on account of its simpiicity is more 
readily available in this direction than the 
best stereopticon. It is a source of enjoy- 
ment as well as instruction both to teach- 
ers and pupils. 





De Diese 


Toner Soaps: 


Lreasre pure 
soap may I, com 
mend ae, Tatas and to the in general 
¢ employment of your pure‘ Belle toilet 
cup evr aey cheney 33 ; 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


SILKS AND VELYETS. 
James McCreery & Co., 


Have complete representative assort- 
ments of their Fall IM: ORT4- 
+IONS in Silk and Velvet novelties, 
with the most appropriate textures for 
combinations. 

In Black Silks, they are showing very 
large stocks of the newest and most ap- 
proved weaves at very moderate prices. 

An examination is invited. 


Broadway and fith St., 


Fpbenate 
MYED 
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DycingCleansi 

) stable © 
OFFICES: 

17 Temple Face, | Fifth Ave, cor. Wy, i4th 8 


Price List Sent Free. 


CURE'HEDEAF 


THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
fectly restore the hearing, aid perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in positi-n, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. All conver-ation 
and even whispers hea .stinctly. We refer to those 
u- them send for illustrated with testimon- 


fais,free Address 
F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


RBASEES will confer a tavor by men- 
tuoning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 











communicating with advertisers. 








Mrs, Scott-Siddons, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 


Charlotte Thompsoa, 
Eit.,. Ete. 


The great beautifier 
of the complexion, re- 
moving all pimples, tan, 
freckles, blotches, sal- 
lowness, sunburn, etc. 


75¢. for Ex. Large Bottle. 


(Nearly double size of 


former 50 cent bottle.) 
@ Of Druggists and Perfumers, 






































ELEGANT SHAPE, 


My) 


FOY, HARMON & y 
CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 


5 and 7 John Street. New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
North C€ more. 


ng. 
oods received and returned by mail and ex- 
r— caiied for and delivered free within 





it, 
P KA for Circular and Price List. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





AN’S EXCH 
o* 4¥q 
w Teachers’ Bureau. g 
(FOR BOTH 8EXKS.) 
Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
sici ns, etc.. to Cotleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Aso Bookkeepers, St nograpners, 
Copyiste and Cash.ers 'o Business Firms. 
ddreas, (Mrs.) A. D CULVER, 
329 #ifth Ave., N. 
AMERICAN 
REST TcACHERS, AND FOREIGN. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
———s 
Skilled hers mir Re ith Positions. 
Circulars of Goud Schools free to Parents, 
School Lroreny saa and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN &@ CO., 
American Sotoo! Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett ©. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 t Place, Boston. 


x. 








UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1880. 16 asior Place, New York City. 
W.D KERR, Manager. As the season clos:s we are 
glad to report to , Fy ao uuprecedented in- 
crease of business. — hy 
than doub ed our registration, and 
as mavy positioas as during vw » 

State alone, we tave se such privei- 

iships as tlion ($16.0;, Owego ($160u), Homer § 201) 
Port nry ($1200), Warwick; 8I3 0) Bath-on-Hudson 
($120),, Irvington. ”» 
avie oiaces in other states, 


S-tence in Hi.h chool, Louisvi 
sitions near New York 
allied ; 8 


, 1 
upon us and in our system of work. Send stamp 
for cireu.ar, a 


AMERICAN AED FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to schools, and familie<, su 
perior Drafecccra: Poncioale 


nts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for e partment of instruc- 
to Call 


tio mends good aks parents. 
nm ; recom sc 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG- TON, 
American and genou, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


AGENCY, 
tena reaeres 








Families 





with pocisions. 
echools to parents. Mrs. F. Bnooxwav, Manet 
BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


Syracuse, New York. 


The Bext Agency tor Fmploy- 

ers, othe- the eing «q.-al, is 

that wbich revis ers 

rumber of selec’ed, available and 
roug classified c-ndidates, 


whom is ass 

velop contal oe pe 

By several 8; stem» of eceqieg B 

fall Walen senchoasape evel bonne pare fener po 
eachers are a € y 

sition, and n a closer comparison from tbeir envel- 





Noi School, 
School, Auburn, 
a sample of many 
Sept. 2 1886. Asa resultof arecent 
for a seience teacher in our 

t has been 


of your piness t 
ac to fli our want. G, V R. Merairt, Supt. 


Reliable Teachers 








Promeaty ed for Families, Sct Col- 
leges Ski 8 supviied with 
Scboal Prcperts outed and aad 
Kindergarten Material, ete. 4 





sig 1H Beiee Brondway and ath Ave. 


New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” Cl 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Pransacted in Every State and Territory. 
HIS ts an old an* reliable ee ba been un 
usual'y successful in iog teachers with po- 
| sitions schools with t 


si 

} jomeenne of Steural sclonce sa our Caiverstty for Mr 
apne ae 25 TRIPP * ‘Central 7 

id ‘or 


"t niver- 

lication form and list of 

ate 7th Street alientown, Pa. 
NO FEE 


For Registration. — supply 
Teachers. and of good Positions for 
Best facilities and best methods. 
stamp. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American § 00 Szoxk, New York 


TEACHERS! %0.57% 


chromo 
 aredit carte elegactly Uthograpned 
+ colors mottoes, 


to another 
sity o Iowa. 
testtmoniais to 





treachers 


Form for 








and 
stamps taker. 
FINE ART PUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 








